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Maximum. Demand e 
Means Highest Prices.. 
Go 
° @ BIG PACKERS 
You'll Enjoy Broader 
D d for Both Fat @ |NDEPENDENT PACKERS 
a @ ORDER BUYERS 
and Feeder Lambs at @ FARMER-FEEDERS 
South Omaha. @ COMMERCIAL FEEDERS 
Mere fat lambs are slaughtered at SOUTH OMAHA every year 
than at any market west of the Mississippi river. Four large 
packers and many smaller processors have plants here. With the 
change in ownership privilege restored, order buyers are extending 
their operations at SOUTH OMAHA this year. 
Quick, easy access from railroad feed yards enables you to 
put your lambs on sale in the best condition, and with the least 
shrink at 
| | eye that you may now enjoy CHANGE 
| Sell your sheep and lambs where rail and | OF OWNERSHIP opprivileges at SOUTH 
feed yard facilities are most convenient .. . OMAHA. You can once more take advantage 0! 
Where you are sure of a competitive market for SOUTH OMAHA'S convenient location and better 
| everything from pee-wees to prime fat and | marketing facilities and at the same time reap the 
feeder stock . . . and in the large new double- benefit of the through, or minimum freight rate 
| deck, all steel-and-concrete sheep barn. SHIP | No longer need you sacrifice price or weights to 
| TO SOUTH OMAHA. avail yourself of the advantages and service that 
\ J are yours at SOUTH OMAHA. 
C9 
UNION STOCK YARDS COMPANY OF OMAHA, LTD. 
SOUTH OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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Marketing by Auction or Consignment: 
The National Wool Marketing Corporation Offers Both 


Ts first public wool auction of record in the 
United States was conducted in Philadel- 
phia by the National Wool Warehouse and 
Storage Company, the growers’ own selling 
agency, in 1912 or 1913. The wool offered at 
this auction was graded by an expert from Aus- 
tralia according to the recognized method of 
preparation in that country. This effort, we are 
forced to admit, was not a marked success due 
for the most part to lack of support from manu- 
facturers. Several attempts at the auction 
system have since been made with indifferent 
success due to the same cause, namely, lack of 
manufacturers’ support. 


It was because of this background and experi- 
ence, with which the older members of the Wool 
Trade are familiar, that the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation made an extensive in- 
vestigation of the auction system before offering 
this service to the growers. We found that 
100% OF THE MANUFACTURERS INTER- 
VIEWED, AND MOST OF THE GROWERS, 
NAMED BOSTON AS THE ONLY LOGI- 
CAL PLACE IN WHICH TO ESTABLISH 
THIS TYPE OF SELLING SERVICE IF 
MANUFACTURERS WERE TO BE INTER- 
ESTED. It is the manufacturer’s dollar the 
woolgrower is after, and to secure that dollar for 
the grower with the greatest possible economy 
and efficiency is the first objective of the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation. 


Boston is the wool capital of the United States, 
from which 85% of the wool clip is sold to 


manufacturers. The extent to which the 
woolen-textile group is concentrated in and 
around Boston is shown by the fact that fully 
90% of the wool sold in Boston is trucked 
direct to mills rather than shipped by rail. 
Practically 100% of the wool handled by the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation is sold 
direct to its great number of manufacturer- 
customers. At the same time, growers, if they 
so desire, may have jurisdiction over the sale of 
their clips, just as they would if their wool was 
stored at home, with the added advantage of 
availability of manufacturers’ inspection every 
day of the selling season. More and more each 
year manufacturers are buying against orders in 
hand. ONE OF THE LARGEST RECENTLY 
STATED THAT THE ONLY REASON 
THEY EVER WENT TO THE COUNTRY 
IS THE BELIEF THAT THE WOOL SO 
PURCHASED COSTS LESS THAN IT 
WOULD IN THE FALL MONTHS. The 
modern hand-to-mouth method of operating re- 
quires spot wool from which manufacturers can 
cover their orders as taken. 


Just as the Livestock Commission Merchants say, 
“SHIP THEM TO CHICAGO OR SHIP 
THEM TO DENVER WHERE YOU WILL 
ENJOY BROADER DEMAND?” the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation says, “SHIP THE 
WOOL TO BOSTON, EITHER ON CON- 
SIGNMENT OR FOR AUCTION, AND 
SECURE THE BENEFIT OF MANUFAC- 
TURER COMPETITION.” 


+++ 


FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS WRITE DIRECT TO THE 


NATIONAL WOOL MARKETING CORPORATION 


281 SUMMER STREET 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


or to any of the following State Associations which we serve as selling agency: 


Utah, 408 Vermont Building 
Eastern Idaho, P. O. Box 550 
Western Idaho, McCarthy Bldg 
Oregon-Washington, Miller Bldg 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
Pocatello, Idaho 
Boise, Idaho 
Yakima, Washington 
McKinley, Wyoming 
Helena, Montana 
Elko, Nevada 


Colorado-New Mexico (A. H. Long)....Durango, Colorado 
North Dakota Fargo, North Dakota 
South Dakota Brookings, South Dakota 
California, 405 Walnut St Red Bluff, California 
Arizona, 120 S, Central Ave Phoenix, Arizona 
Colorado, 312 Conoco Bldg Denver, Colorado 
New Mexico Albuquerque, New Mexico 


See article “Past and present methods of marketing” in the National Wool Marketing Corporation 
space of this issue. 
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YOUR PROFITS AND OURS 


Over a period of years, Swift & Company's net profits from 
all sources have averaged only a fraction of a cent per pound. 


HOULD any farmer, 

grocer, druggist, or 
baker make a net profit of 
only $190 on each $10,000 
in sales handled by him, he 
would unquestionably feel 
that he was running his business on a very 
low margin of profit, and one that left him 
little for all the work he was doing. 





Swift & Company, owned by a group of 
some 54,000 employes, farmers, grocers, 
druggists, bakers, housewives, and others 
from every walk of life, earned profits as 
small as these in 1935. Even though the 
company’s sales were in the millions of 
dollars, its net profits from all sources 

$sas$ 2Mounted to only 1.9 cents 

per dollar of sales. 
In return for this very 
esneneé small profit of $190 on 
each $10,000 in sales, con- 
suming markets, often thousands of miles 
away, were found for Texas beef, Iowa 
pork, Montana lamb, Missouri eggs, Min- 
nesota poultry, Wisconsin cheese, Oregon 
butter, and like products from other lead- 





ing livestock, dairy and poultry regions. 

Out of Swift & Company’s packing 
and produce plants flows a never-ending 
stream of such foods to every near and 

remote part of the land, 

where thousands of retail 

shops and millions of con- 

sumers await them. Day 
in and day out, thousands of refrigerator 
cars, loaded with these products, hurry 
north, south, east, and west, to help feed 
the nation. 

The low profits made by ‘Swift & Com- 
pany over a long period of years is convinc- 
ing proof of the highly 
competitive nature of the 
packing and produce busi- 
ness. So keen is this compe- 
tition that the company’s 
net earnings from all sources 
average only a fraction of a cent per pound 
of products handled. 

Swift & Company serves both producers 
and consumers at a profit so small that it 
has no appreciable effect upon the prices of 
either meat or livestock. 


Swift & Company 


In daily touch with every meat, dairy and poultry consuming city, town, and 
hamlet in the United States 
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For Easy Combing-Fast, Protective Shearing 


the 









Tried and Proved Through 
Five Seasons 


The Stewart 5-W Comb is not an experi- 
ment. Thousands have been in regular use 
during the past five seasons. Results show 
it to be 100% successful. Where storm and 
sun make necessary a longer stubble than 
regular combs leave, the Stewart 5-W is 
the comb you need. 





STEWART 5-W Used in the 
West’s Largest Plants 


This protective comb is used exclusively 
in these plants. They include the largest 
in the West. 

J. B. Long Company, Frank Roberts, 

Great Falls, Montana. Rangely, Colorado and 
John G. Taylor Company, Watson, Utah. 
Lovelock, Nevada. a 


Newhouse Shearing Co., 
Milford, Utah. Woods Cross, Utah. 


Coffin Sheep Company, Pitchforth & Jensen, 
Yakima, Washington. Elk Springs, Colorado. 











MAIN FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
5505 Roosevelt Road 
Chicago, II. 








Made and Guaranteed by 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 


45 Years Making 
Quality Products 


The Easy Running 
Thick Comb 


Here is the easiest running thick comb ever developed. 
Does not slow down the shearing to any consider- 
able extent. Each alternate tooth is shaped exactly 
the same and is the same depth as on a regular 
Stewart comb. The two outside teeth and every other 
tooth between them are about three times as deep 
from top to bottom at the front end. Because of 
the extra depth of these runner-like projections, the 
cutting surface is raised above the skin and a longer 
stubble of wool or mohair is left on the sheep or 
goat. 

The teeth of the 5-W are thin from side to side and 
skillfully pointed the way shearers like them so they 
enter the wool freely. 


Shearers tell us that it is easy to tag with the 5-W 
comb and that because of the shape of the runner-like 
projections on the raised teeth, there is little tendency 
for wool yolk to gather on the lower side or between 
the teeth. The Stewart 5-W is the right solution of 
the old problem of how to keep all the advantages 
ef machine shearing and still leave enough wool on 
for proper protection. 


WESTERN OFFICE: 
224 8. W. Temple Street 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 














KANSAS CITY... 


IS THE ONLY MARKET WHERE THE 
FOUR LARGEST PACKERS IN THE WORLD 
HAVE SLAUGHTERING PLANTS .. . IN 
ADDITION DEMAND IS BROADENED BY 
MANY SMALL LOCAL PACKERS, EAST- 
ERN ORDER BUYERS, AND CORN 


BELT FEEDERS 


other market. 


+ 


The four large packers and many small packers 
give shippers to Kansas City an assured local 
demand. With the “Sale in Transit” freight rate 
arrangement now in effect, Kansas City can dis- 
tribute fat and feeder sheep to eastern and corn 


belt points as quickly and economically as any 


Your sheep will net more money at 


KANSAS CITY 


because there is a better diversified outlet and better feeding facilities here than 





at any other market. 
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Editorial 





The way is not yet clear for participation in the pro- 
gram and payments under the Soil Conservation Act by 
stockmen using government lands. In Texas, Kansas and 
‘ Nebraska, where there are large areas 

of privately owned grazing lands, a plan 

is soon to be offered for acceptance. 

Legal difficulties arose in connection with 
proposed payments to cooperators who have as landlord the 
Federal Government. Amendments to the Soil Conserva- 
tion Act have been introduced in Congress and are expected 
to be passed before adjournment. After that a summer 
conference will be held in the West for completion of a 
plan to become operative in September. 

There has been a heavy sign-up by owners of crop 
lands who expect to change cropping and soil management 
plans so as to become eligible for payments from the half 
billion dollars voted for this purpose in February by the 
Congress. 


Range 
Conservation 


There does not appear to be any prospect for placing 
restrictions on production of crop lands changed over to 
grass. This was asked for by the regional conference held 
at Salt Lake City in March by officials of the A. A. A. who 
are in charge of the Soil Conservation program. 


No action has been taken by the Congress on the Kle- 
berg bill. One of its provisions is the transfer of the 
Division of Grazing from the Department of the Interior 
to the Department of Agriculture. It is 
proposed to consolidate control of all gov- 
ernment grazing land in a single bureau 
within the Agricultural Department. Many 
stockmen have held that the present divided administra- 
tion and the rivalry and conflicts between different depart- 
ments make it possible for users of the government lands 
to secure better treatment than could be obtained under 
However, if we can credit 


A Bureau 
of Grazing 


consolidated administration. 
the growing volume of complaints regarding public domain 
regulation, it does not seem that the urge of rivalry and 
competition in operation has been sufficient to cause the 
Department of the Interior to liberalize its methods and 
policies. 

If the Taylor Act shall continue in effect without 
amendment by this session of Congress, as now seems cer- 
tain, western stockmen will have the opportunity next 
winter to develop a plan which they can support for alter- 
ation in the Taylor Act or for changes in-the official set 
up for regulation of the government’s grazing lands. 


Comment 


Sheep and Wool 





on 


Affairs 


Improvement in lamb prices during May brought them 
back almost to previous normal relationship to cattle and 
hog prices. In the annual report of the Secretary of the 

National Wool Growers Association for 1934 
Back (Wool Grower, January, 1935), the normal 
In Line relationship between lamb prices and those for 

cattle and hogs was computed from statistics 
furnished in “Crops and Markets,” a monthly publication 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, for the years 1928 
to 1932, inclusive. These figures show that for that period, 
the average cost of slaughter lambs was 9.57 cents; for 
cattle, 8.44, and for hogs, 7.99, or a normal price for lamb 
1.13 cents above that for cattle, and 1.58 cents above that 
for hogs. Such relationship has not been maintained in 
recent years; not even approached, in fact, until last month. 

At the end of May this year good spring lambs were 
nearly three cents higher than a year ago, while fat steers 


had lost about the same amount. Hogs were on about the 
1935 level. The situation is not yet clear enough to allow 
an intelligent statement as to just what has happened dur- 
ing the transition. Can lamb prices be expected to hold 
present relation to cattle prices, or will the two sets of prices 
move independently of each other? The latter seems more 
probable in the light of figures on supplies. 

In the first four months of this year the cattle slaugh- 
ter (federally inspected) was 14 per cent over last year and 
20 per cent over the five-year average for the same four 
months. The lamb slaughter was 3 per cent over last year 
and 1 per cent over the five-year average. So that a large 
increase in the beef supply lowered beef prices, but did not 
affect lamb prices. This supports last year’s arguments 
on this page to the effect that the different classes of live- 
stock and meat act quite largely without relation to each 
other; at least lambs are nearly independent of cattle and 
hogs, although competitive conditions between cattle and 
hogs are more pronounced. Observers at the markets re- 
port that in recent months, one of the larger lamb buying 
interests has been more aggressive in its buying than had 
previously been customary by any of the packers. 

It must also be noted that the April cattle slaughter 
was 9 per cent above that of March while there was a decline 
of 8 per cent in lamb slaughter. 
available as this is being written. 
in the July Wool Grower. The government estimate of 
the 1936 lamb crop is issued during the last week of July. 


May statistics are not 
They will be discussed 


A brief outline of lamb marketing in Kentucky is 
printed in this issue. A packing plant, owned cooperatively, 
is to attempt to process a large part of this year’s lamb 

crop of that state and to merchandise the 

Kentucky carcasses at New York and other eastern 

. seaboard cities, which are the usual destina- 

Enterp TUSe tions of Kentucky lambs. The Wool Grow- 

er expects to report later greater details of this experiment 
and of the conditions which caused the undertaking. 

Although the marketing of Kentucky lambs differs 
widely from the handling of range lambs, there are also 
many points of similarity and the western producers will 


watch with great interest the attempt to set up a system 
under which lambs leave the producing area only ‘in car- 
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cass form. Last year some difficulty arose over unwilling. 
ness of some of the larger packers to make bids in the 
numerous country auctions through which most of the 
Kentucky lambs are sold. The managers of these sales 
made arrangements with a Cincinnati packer who handled 
a large number of lambs on a commission basis, and sold 
the carcasses in the East as agent for the producers and 
the sales managers who controlled the movement. It is the 
processing and disposition of the carcasses which those in- 
terests now propose to take into their own hands. 

Some complications have arisen this year in Kentucky 
markets. The development of selling customs in that state 
and the home slaughter enterprise will be followed by west- 
ern growers with deep interest. 








The Rule on Double- 
Deck Cars 


HANGES in rules for furnishing 
double-deck cars, as proposed by 
a number of railroads, have been held 
up by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Objections to the proposed 
new rules were filed by Charles E. 
Blaine for the National Wool Growers 
Association and the American National 
Live Stock Association. There will be 
a hearing at Fort Worth, Texas, on 
June 18. 

A definite rule regarding substitu- 
tion for double-deck cars was laid 
down by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the last general live- 
stock rate case. The carriers now 
seek a relaxation of the official rule. 
They propose to allow themselves wide 
discretion as to what cars shall be fur- 
nished when they are unable to place 
the double-deck cars ordered by the 
shipper. Their proposal includes this 
language: ‘‘* * * when carrier is un- 
able to furnish double-deck car or cars 
of the length ordered by the shipper, 
a sufficient number of single deck cars 
to accommodate the shipment will be 
furnished * * *.” 

In the request for suspension of the 
proposed rule, Mr. Blaine pointed 
out that the new rule would, in some 
cases, result in increased charges. For 
an order for seven double-deck cars, 
it was pointed out, the railroad would 
furnish twelve cars, 40 feet in length, 
and the shipper would be obliged to 
pay freight on an additional car to 
move the sheep that could not be put 
in the twelve single deck cars. 








THE NATIONAL 
RAM SALE 


on 
AUGUST 25-26, 1936 


at the 


Salt Lake Union 
Stock Yards 


will again offer 
The Tops of the Flocks 
of the Country’s Best 


Breeders 


At Auction 


+++ 


Rambouillets 
Suffolks 


Hampshires 


Corriedales 
Lincolns 
Panamas 


Crossbreds 


SINGLE STUDS — RANGE RAMS 
PENS OF 5 REGISTERED RAMS 


+++ 


ENTRIES NOW BEING 
RECEIVED 
This is the Twenty-first Annual Ram 


Sale under the Management of the 
National Wool Growers Association 








Refunds to Shippers 


en are to be made to live- 
stock shippers who paid yard- 
age charges at the St. Joseph market 
in recent years that were higher than 
the rates prescribed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture on May 5, 1934. This 
includes all shippers because the yards 
company continued to collect the old 
charges under a bonding arrangement 
with the courts which provided for re- 
turn of the excess amount collected 
if the courts finally sustained the 
lower rates as now has been done. 
The same is true with respect to 
the commission charges collected at 
Chicago since March, 1934, and at 
Denver since October of that year. 
No action is necessary on the part 
of shippers to whom these refunds 
now are due. The court officials and 
the Department of Agriculture are 
supervising the steps of the St. Joseph 
yards company and of the Chicago and 
Denver Live Stock exchanges in mak- 
ing the payments. The work involves 
the handling of a tremendous number 
of accounts and will call for large cler- 
ical forces. It may be some months be- 
fore a start is made in the issuing of 
checks. In the meantime, shippers need 
only to keep in touch with the commis- 
sion houses that handled their consign- 


ments during the periods mentioned. 
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No Action on Fabric 
Standards 


OOL manufacturers and growers 

appear to be in a deadlock in 
connection with the official publication 
by the Bureau of Standards of the 
fabric labeling standards proposed last 
year by the manufacturers. 

The basis of the difference was pre- 
sented in the May Wool Grower. It 
is this: the growers cannot agree to 
government support of labels such as 
“all wool,” “pure wool,” or “100% 
wool,” attached to fabrics which may 
in fact consist wholly of inferior shod- 
dy. 

Acting on the Committee on Stand- 
ards as representative of the National 
Wool Growers Association and the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, I 
proposed modification of the standards 
that would limit the use of terms such 
as “all wool” to fabrics made from 
virgin wool, but would allow the sale 
of reworked materials under the name 
“wool.” The proposals regarding cot- 
ton and rayon would not be altered. 
This suggestion was not accepted. Un- 
til some understanding can be reached 
the standards cannot be published. 
Apparently, the growers must ask the 
next Congress for a compulsory label- 
ing law. 

The following letter is self-explana- 
tory. It was written on May 13 to Dr. 
Herbert A. Ehrman, of the Division of 
Trade Standards, Department of Com- 
merce, at Washington, D. C. 


Dear Dr. Ehrman: 

During our conference on May 7 with 
Senator Carey we discussed some of the 
matters that were covered in your letter 
of April 30, addressed to me, and in pre- 
vious correspondence. However, you sug- 
gested that I should send you a formal 
teply to that letter and I am _ herewith 
doing so. 

The National Wool Growers Association, 
and I speak with the approval of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation also, can not 
concur in promulgation of the recommended 
commercial standards for part-wool fabrics 
as tentatively proposed by the Division 
of Trade Standards. Our objection must 
also apply to the modification which I under- 
stand was prepared and recommended by 
yourself relating to virgin wool and dated 
April 9, 





SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


Ram Sales 


Idaho, Filer—August 12 

Oregon, Pendleton—August 22 

NATIONAL RAM SALE, SALT LAKE 
—August 25-26 


Southern Oregon, Klamath Falls— 
September 1 


Wyoming, Casper—September 22-23 
Shows 


Fort Worth Frontier Centennial Live 
Stock Show, Ft. Worth, Texas— 
October 3-11 

Texas Centennial Sheep and Goat 
Show, Dallas— October 29-No- 


vember 6 


American Royal Livestock Show, Kan- 
sas City—October 17-24 


International Livestock Exposition, 
Chicago — November 28-Decem- 
ber 5 


Ogden Livestock Show, Ogden, Utah 
—January 8-14, 1937 


Denver Stock Show, 
ary 16-23, 1937 


Denver—Janu- 


Conventions 


Arizona Wool Growers, 


July 14 


Wyoming Wool Growers, Sheridan— 


July 29-31 


California Wool Growers, San Fran- 
cisco—November 19-20 


Flagstaff— 

















We are reluctantly forced to so inform 
you of our protest against the promulga- 
tion of these-standards, even though we 
recognize that by so doing we may be ex- 
cluding some manufacturers from benefits 
that might come to them respecting the 
effect of the standards upon adulteration of 
fabrics sold as wool with varying contents 
of cotton and rayon. 

I understand that the amendment to the 
standards suggested in my letter of March 
16, addressed to you, was never presented 
to the manufacturers for their considera- 
tion. I regret your failure to so refer my 
proposal. 

I also understand that the manufacturers 
rejected the amendment proposed by you 
and referred to above. In this you pro- 
posed limitations on the use of the term 
“virgin” and prescribed methods of its 
detection. It may perhaps be well to re- 
state some of the grounds for our position. 

We can not consent to dignifying by the 
legalized use, and approval by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, of a label to be attach- 
ed to fabrics to be known as “all wool,” 
or “pure wool,” or “100% wool” or by 
equivalent synonyms, so long as fabrics so 
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labeled may in fact contain the maximum 
proportion of reworked wool of any pos- 
sible grade or quality. My proposal sug- 
gested the proper protection of those terms 
and left ample room for the use of fairly 
descriptive terms to be applied to the other 
class of fabrics, 

We are offering no objection to having 
the class of goods referred to sold to con- 
sumers under suitable names, but we must 
and do object to the prostitution of these 
terms, which, in spite of many bad prac- 
tices, still have a suggestion of superiority 
in the minds of many consumer buyers, 
and which also are properly used and regard- 
ed by many reputable manufacturers. 

On May 8 you telephoned me suggesting 
a further conference in which you wished 
to convey to me information obtained from 
Senator Capper and Congressman Bierman. 
I have today talked with both of these 
gentlemen and can discover nothing in the 
way of information that would necessitate 
or suggest any further conference. In this 
connection I must also again urge that it 
would be helpful all around if your Bureau 
would confine itself to questions of stand- 
ards and leave to the rest of us the matters 
of legislation which are properly within our 
field. 

Under the circumstances, I can see noth- 
ing to be gained by further negotiation, 
while the manufacturers, whom you pro- 
perly endeaver to assist, maintain their 
present attitude and position. 

I plan to leave for the West early next 
week. If you really have some new facts of 
interest, I would be glad to meet with you 
before that time. If such is the case, I would 
suggest that you make an appointment with 
Chester Gray, of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, and I will arrange to be present 
at any hour that is agreeable to Mr. Gray, 
yourself and Dr. Fairchild. 


F. R. Marshall 





Arizona’s Golden Jubilee 


— wool growers are mak- 

ing preparations to celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of the organization 
The date is 
set as July 14, and the place, Flag- 


of their state association. 


staff, the regular site of the wool 
in that state. 


The program and special features are 


growers’ conventions 


being planned to make the day a mem- 
orable one. 





Around 





HE notes on weather conditions, 

appearing under the names of 
the various states in Around the 
Range Country, are furnished by J. 
Cecil Alter of the U. S. Weather 
Bureau and based upon reports and 
publications for the month of May. 


The Wool Grower welcomes and 
desires communications from_inter- 
ested readers in any part of the 
country for this department of the 
Wool Grower and also invites com- 
ment and opinions upon questions 
relating to the sheep industry and of 
importance and significance to wool 
growers. 











WYOMING 

Warm, dry, windy weather has 
brought a serious drought condition 
over much of the state, the southeast- 
ern portion being better off than the 
rest of the state. There was an unusual- 
ly heavy crop of both calves and lambs. 
Forage to date has held up well, so that 
livestock condition has been good to 
excellent up to the last week. Dry land 
grains are failing for want of moisture; 
and water has become so short in places 
livestock had to be moved, or water 
was hauled to them. The growth of 
range forage has practically ceased 
over much of the state. 


Thermopolis 

This is the driest May I have seen 
in 52 years. Feed on the spring range 
is all dried up except along the foot of 
the mountains, and prospects for sum- 
mer feed are poor (May 28). Our 
winter death loss was under normal, 
but lambing this spring has not been 
so good. 

From 23 to 31 cents has been paid 
for wool shrinking from 63 to 68 per 
cent. 

Supplies are a little higher in price 
this year and I believe our production 
cost will be considerably greater than 
it was in 1935. 

We now have a good county trapper 
and the number of coyotes is smaller. 

Charles McQueen 


the Range Country 


Wind River 


Range conditions are very bad here, 
with the worst May we have ever had. 
Feed on the spring range was good up 
to May 1, but since then it has been a 
different story. 

Prospects for feed on the summer 
range are very poor (May 25). 

The death loss this winter was about 
normal. 

In lambing this spring, the number 
of lambs saved per 100 ewes was much 
less than it -was last year. 

Twenty-five cents has been paid for 
fairly good wool. 

Our coyote trouble is about the same 
as last year. 

A. H. Martel 


MONTANA 


Most of the month was warmer than 
normal, though interrupted by cool 
spells accompanying the rather numer- 
ous showery periods. A little frost 
toward the end of the month checked 
vegetation growth. Much of the state 
now needs rain in spite of pretty good 
local rains earlier in the month. This 
is because of dry, windy, warm weather 
in the last week. Ranges and pastures 
have continued to provide ample forage, 
and livestock have made fairly satis- 
factory gains. 


Philipsburg 


Weather and feed conditions on the 
range are very good (May 29). We 
have had a good deal of rain this May. 

We had an average death loss last 
winter, and our spring lambing has been 
just about as usual. There was a buyer 
out here offering $7.50 fur mixed lambs, 
but he did not get any contracts. 

Sheep and lamb supplies cost a little 
more this year, which will probably in- 
crease production costs for the year. 

Owing to a lack of good trappers, we 
have just as many coyotes as we had 
last year. 

Robert Franz 


IDAHO 


Temperatures were somewhat above 
normal, though at times it was cool 
enough, with frost at the higher ele- 
vations. Local showers occurred earlier 
in the month, but during the last two 
weeks the only rain was a little over 
the extreme southeastern portion. Mea- 
dows, pastures and ranges are good in 
the panhandle section, but rain would 
help over the southern portion general- 
ly. Livestock have held up in fairly good 
shape. 

Gannett 

Feed on the range is very poor (May 
27), and is fast getting worse. Condi- 
tions are practically haywire from 
several freezes and hot days. Prospects 
for feed on the summer range are good 
on the north slopes, but mostly poor on 
the south slopes. 

Our death loss was greater during 
the winter. We had a very hard winter 
and a late spring. The number of lambs 
saved per 100 ewes was 8 per cent or 
more short compared with last year. 

Twenty-eight to thirty cents has been 
paid recently for wool, and some small 
lots were picked up at 26 cents. These 
were different grades of wool, with 
varying shrinkages. 

The cost of production is going to be 
a good deal higher this year. 

T. J. Johnson 


Grand View 

Feed and weather conditions on the 
range in Owyhee County in South 
Idaho have been fairly good since the 
first of May. Temperatures have been 
extremely variable, ranging from un- 
comfortably hot to uncomfortably cold, 
and there has been much wind which 
is causing the range to dry rapidly. At 
the present time, May 27, we need rain 
badly. 

The death loss of this last winter may 
be a little greater than that of most 
years. Some outfits sustained quite 4 
loss in the storm which raged through 
this country on the 31st of March and 


(Continued on page 10) 





Moisture Record for the Spring Months 








Precipitation on Western Live- 
stock Ranges During March, 
April, and May, 1936, With De- 
partures from Normal for Three 
Months, and for Six Months. 
(In Inches). 


PERCENTAGE OF NORMAL PRECIPITATION 
March, April and May, 1936 
, Jeather Bureau Deta 


Excess (+), or 
Deficiency (—) 
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HIS was an exceptionally dry 

spring season over most of the 
western range states, more especially in 
eastern Washington, Nevada, western 
and southern Utah, northern Arizona, 
western South Dakota, northeastern 
Wyoming, and eastern Montana; it 
was the driest spring of record in 
small parts of the area, notably west- 
ern South Dakota. Only a very small 
part of the area covered by these re- 
ports had spring precipitation in ex- 
cess of the normal, confined to south- 
eastern Colorado, western Kansas, 
northeastern New Mexico, and most 
of western Texas. The panhandle sec- 
tion of Texas was drenched in the last 
few weeks, affording all the moisture 
needed immediately. 


May was the wettest month of the 
spring in much of Washington, Oregon, 
and parts of Wyoming, western Kan- 


sas and New Mexico; while April was 
the wettest of the three months locally 
in northern California and western 
Montana; March was the wet month 
in parts of Idaho and Utah; all other 
states had deficient precipitation in 
all three months, most of the stations 
reporting decisive deficiencies. A very 
considerable part of the area within 
the worst drought shown herewith is 
that having the least moisture, nor- 
Thus for these 
states, the outlook is rather poor. On 


the other hand much of the area having 


mally, in summer. 


the wettest spring weather has gen- 
erous rains in a normal summer. Ex- 
southern Utah and 
northern Arizona, which had a dry 
spring, but usually get their heaviest 
moisture in summer; that is, heavier 
than in some spring months. 


ceptions are in 


Washington— 


Walla Walla 


Oregon— 
Portland 
Pendleton 
Baker City 
Roseburg 


California— 
Redding 
San Francisco .. 
Fresno 
Los Angeles .... 


Nevada— 
Winnemucca .... 
eae 2 
Tonopah 


Arizona— 
Phoenix 
Flagstaff 


New Mexico— 
Santa Fe 
Roswell 


Texas— 
Amarillo 
Abilene 
Del Rio 
El Paso 
San Angelo 


Montana— 


Miles City 
Williston, N. D. 


Idaho— 
Boise 
Pocatello 


Utah— 
Salt Lake 
Fillmore 
Castle Dale 
Monticello 
Modena 
Wyoming— 
Yellowstone Park 
Sheridan 
Lander 


Rapid City, S. D. 

No. Platte, Neb. 
Colorado— 

Denver 

Pueblo 

Grand Junction 

Dodge City, Kan. 


15 —1.15 +0.24 
33 —2.42 —2.45 
.73 —3.00 —1.97 


—0.92 —0.83 
—0.69 +2.86 


—2.02 +6.88 
59 —2.96 +3.70 
.94 —1.03 +0.86 
.29 —1.98 —2.68 


0.64 —0.56 —0.95 
1.81 —3.16 —6.88 


2.58 —0.48 —0.34 
2.34 —0.38 —1.00 


9.28 +3.95 +2.36 
8.71 +0.75 —1.40 
5.91 +0.52 +0.87 
.67 —0.28 —0.70 

—3.48 


—2.12 
+0.91 
—2.45 


2.12 —1.84 —1.23 
3.16 —1.10 +0.23 
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Around the Range 
Country 


(Continued from page 8) 


the 1st of April. Feed was covered with 
from 6 to 12 inches of snow, and zero 
temperatures accompanied by strong 
winds made for extremely serious con- 
ditions, especially for bands that had 
just been shorn. The effects of this 
storm will be noticed too when the 
lambs go over the scales at shipping 
time. 

The number of lambs saved this year 
is probably some short of that saved 
most years. 

Wool is being sold now at 29 to 30 
cents. I know of no lambs being con- 
tracted for fall delivery. 

Camp and sheep supplies are at least 
15 per cent higher than a year ago. This 
will make the cost of producing lambs 
and wool considerably higher in 1936 
than in 1935. 

Coyotes are more numerous than for 
some time. 

Roy Johnston 


WASHINGTON 


Seasonal temperatures prevailed, 
and showers were fairly generous west 
of the Cascade range; but eastward 
there was much less rain, though 
enough to keep forage fresh. Windy 
weather aided in drying out the eastern 
portion, which in places is in need of 
rain. Good alfalfa crops are being cut 
in the earlier sections. Pastures, 
ranges and meadows are good to lux- 
uriant as a general rule, and as a re- 
sult livestock are in good condition. 


Clarkston 


Since May 1 we have had good wea- 
ther and feed conditions, very favor- 
able compared with May of the previ- 
ous two or three years. Feed for the 
summer range looks good (May 27) 
though possibly a little dry. 

We had a lighter winter death loss, 
but from 5 to 10 per cent fewer lambs 
were saved this spring. 

Wool has been sold for 27 cents. 
Lambs have been contracted at $7 to 
$7.50. 

Costs of camp and sheep supplies 
have raised 10 to 20 per cent and the 


cost of producing lambs and wool will 
be about 20 per cent more than last 
year. 
Coyotes are increasing in this part 
of the country. 
L. C. Johnson 


OREGON 


Short periods of abnormally warm 
weather were reported, but much of 
the time temperatures were seasonal 
or even below normal. Light local 
showers were fairly general, and of 
some benefit, a few localities having 
good rains, chiefly over the northwest- 
ern portion. Haying was delayed by 
rain in places. Pastures are generally 
excellent over the western portion; but 
lower pastures east of the mountains 
are in need of rain. Cattle and sheep 
have continued to move to _ higher 
ranges, with good forage. 


Condon 


We have been having .a cold and 
backward season, but conditions are 
better than in the previous two or three 


years. Feed on the spring range is 
dry, but prospects for summer feed are 
good. 

Out of 1540 ewes, we lost only 39 
head during the period from October 


23, 1935, to May 16, 1936. The 
number of lambs saved this spring is 
less than average. 

Wool has been sold at prices ranging 
from 23 to 26 cents. 

Compared with a year ago, sheep 
and camp supplies are slightly higher. 

Coyotes are much more troublesome. 
I would estimate that they have in- 
creased ten to one in the past three 
years. 

H. G. Brown 


Fossil 


Feed and weather conditions are 
somewhat better than May of the pre- 
vious two or three years. Prospects for 
feed on the summer ranges are good. 

Our death loss was a little greater 
last winter; also the number of lambs 
saved is 10 to 15 per cent less than last 
year. 

Fine wool, with a shrinkage of from 
65 to 70 per cent, has recently brought 
from 25 to 274 cents. Lambs are 
being contracted for fall delivery; 
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wethers at 7 cents, mixed lots 7/ 
cents. 
Production costs will be higher this 
year than in 1935. 
Coyotes have caused a greater loss 
among lambs than for many years. 
A. S. Conlee 


CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures were higher than 
usual through the month, and generally 
over the state. Precipitation was lack- 
ing or negligible generally, excepting 
only over the northern coastal counties 
during the latter part of the month, at 
which time lesser amounts visited the 
northern interior valleys. Enough rain 
fell, however, to improve range forage 
generally in those counties. Livestock 
are in good condition generally, many 
being excellent. Spring lambs are be- 
ing marketed in considerable numbers. 


Stockton 


The past month has been quite 
favorable for the sheep industry; 
weather and feed conditions have been 
equal to those of last year at this time 
and 100 per cent better than those of 
1934. The spring range has dried up 
some, but the feed is still good; the 
summer range feed is not going to be 
so good, just passable. 

Our winter losses were a little 
heavier than in previous years and we 
lost more lambs than we did a year 
ago. Most of the crop has been mar- 
keted now; the fat end going at from 
8 to 9 cents and the feeders at 7 to 
7% cents. 

Wools shrinking from 60 to 65 per 
cent have been selling in a price range 
of from 22 to 30 cents. 

Camp and sheep supplies are up 
about 10 or 15 per cent and produc- 
tion costs will be higher than in 1935. 

Justo Sanzberro 


Delano 


Both weather and feed have been 
very dry in the valley since May 1. We 
depend on grain stubble for feed for 
four months. In May last year condi- 
tions were much better than they are 
now, but in 1934 they were very much 
worse. We have average prospects for 
feed on the summer ranges. 


(Continued on page 35) 





June, 1936 


The Supreme Court Decision on 
Commission Rates at Chicago 


NOTHER case in connection with 

the administration of the Packers 

and Stockyards Act of 1921—that of 

commission rates at the Chicago market 

—has come to the end of the long trail 

from initial hearings to Supreme Court 
decision. 


On May 18, the United States Su- 
preme Court affirmed the action of the 
District Court for the Northern District 
of Illinois, from which the case had 
been appealed, in holding that the rates 
prescribed by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture on January 8, 1934, with the modi- 
fications made on March 12 of that 
year, were not unreasonable. 


As a result of this decision, the com- 
mission rate for selling sheep now in 
effect at the Chicago market amounts 
to $15.60 for a consignment of 250 
head, which is about the equivalent of 
a double-deck carload. Until last Oc- 
tober the rate for a double-deck car of 
sheep was $20. At that time the com- 
mission men put into effect per head 
rates which made the charge for 
250 head $19.30. The difference 
between the rates now effective and the 
old ones has been impounded during 
the litigation and will now be refunded 
to shippers. The total to be distributed 
runs close to a million dollars. The two 
cooperative commission firms operating 
at Chicago have been using rates equal 
to or lower than those prescribed by the 
Secretary in 1934 and will have no re- 
funds to make to their patrons in this 
connection. 

It has taken the better part of four 
years to bring this case to an end. Its 
course has been the regular one. The 
Secretary of Agriculture (Arthur M. 
Hyde, at that time) ordered the inquiry 
into commission charges at Chicago on 
September 23, 1932; hearings were 
commenced May 15, 1933, and after 
several continuations, finally adjourned 
on November 7 of that year. On Janu- 
ary 8, 1934, Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry A. Wallace issued an order pre- 
scribing lower rates. The commission 
firms asked for a rehearing, which was 


denied. A supplemental order was is- 
sued by the Secretary on March 12, 
1934, which made certain increases in 
the rates set up in his earlier order. The 
marketing agencies took the matter into 
the District Court for the Northern 
District of Illinois and when their de- 
cision sustained the action taken by the 
Secretary, appealed to the Supreme 
Court. 


There probably also belongs in the 
report of this case the fact that last fall 
the commission firms published their 
own new schedule of rates, lower than 
the existing rates but not as low as those 
ordered by the Secretary. These rates 
were rejected by the Secretary on the 
ground that since rates had been fixed 
by him, no change could be made in 
them except on his order, or by court 
action, and that litigation was then 
pending as to the reasonableness of the 
rates he had prescribed. This position 
of the Secretary was also upheld by the 
Supreme Court in a decision given at 
the same time but separately from that 
sustaining the order for lower rates. 


The question of confiscation, with 
which the St. Joseph stockyards case 
was concerned, was not held to be at 
issue in the Chicago commission case, as 
very little physical property was in- 
volved and the commission firms had 
raised no objection to the allowance for 
interest on it. In this case the method 
used by the Secretary in determining 
reasonable rates was the important con- 
troversial point. The theorem which 
governs in commission cases is that 
reasonable rates shall cover reasonable 
costs plus a reasonable profit. Under 
costs allowances are made for salesman- 
ship, yarding salaries and expenses, 
office salaries and expenses, business 
getting and maintaining, administration 
and general expenses, insurance and in- 
terest, while profit covers management 
and uninsurable risks. The costs set up 
in the Secretary’s order were based on 
an analysis of the books and business 
of-every commission firm, but in trans- 
lating the cost units of each of the 
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agencies into a single one that would be 
reasonable for all of them required the 
exercise of a “reasonable judgment.” 
The exercise of this reasonable judg- 
ment was criticised by the agencies, and 
other ways of arriving at reasonable 
costs were suggested. The Secretary 
pointed out in his order that in none of 
the suggested methods was the necessity 
for exercising judgment eliminated. In 
their appeal to the Supreme Court, the 
appellants claimed that the principles 
approved by the Court in the Omaha 
case had not been followed, but in this 
they were not sustained. 


One of the items in the Secretary’s 
cost table that aroused particular criti- 
cism or objection from the commission 
firms was his allowance for business 
getting and maintaining. They held it 
insufficient. Representatives of the 
National Wool Growers Association 
have always argued in the hearings on 
commission rates that it was unreason- 
able to expect the shippers to pay for 
expenditures made by their marketing 
agencies to secure patronage, and in the 
Chicago case the Secretary agreed with 
this contention sufficiently to allow not 
more than 9 per cent of the total rea- 
sonable costs as a coverage for this part 
of the business. He also found in the 
record of the case indication of waste 
and extravagance. The Supreme Court 
supported him in these findings. 


The appellants also claimed in their 
appeal that the Secretary had erred in 
not fixing a salary allowance for own- 
ers and in using a single year, that of 
1932, as a test period; also that he had 
arbitrarily denied them a rehearing. 


The Supreme Court’s opinion on 
each of the points raised is printed be- 
low as it was delivered by Justice 
Roberts, on May 18. 


* 


The appellants contended in the court 
below, and here insist, that the Secretary 
failed to apply the principles for ascertain- 
ing reasonable rates approved by this court 
in Tagg Bros. & Moorhead v. United States, 
280 U. S. 420; improperly invaded the field 
of management in determining reasonable 
unit costs; used an improper test period for 
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ascertaining costs; disregarded the evidence 
in fixing an allowance for salesmenship costs 
and expense of getting and maintaining 
business, and arbitrarily denied the petitions 
for rehearing. These errors, so they claim, 
resulted in the fixing of unreasonable and 
confiscatory rates. 

The services performed by commission 
merchants in the Chicago yards are sub- 
stantially the same as those described in the 
opinion in Tagg Bros. & Moorhead v. United 
States, supra, touching the market agencies 
at the Omaha stockyards. Little capital is 
invested; the business is the rendering of 
personal services for which charges are 
made according to a uniform schedule. In 
ascertaining whether the rates are reason- 
able the prime factor is the agencies’ costs, 
of which the most important are salesmen’s 
compensation and the expense of getting 
and maintaining business. The old schedule 
of rates, like that prescribed for the Omaha 
yards, and considered in Tagg Bros. & Moor- 
head v. United States, supra, was based upon 
carload lots. In the present case the Secre- 
tary determined that a more accurate and 
reasonable schedule could be prepared on 
the basis of the consignment rather than 
that of the carload. In order to ascertain 
unit costs it was necessary for him to break 
down the total costs into three principal 
items,—-salaries, other expenses, and interest. 
These in turn were subdivided thus: salaries 
into selling and buying, yarding, business 
getting and maintaining, office and adminis- 
trative; other expenses into yarding, office, 
business getting and maintaining, adminis- 
trative and general, and risk. Interest was 
calculated on the value of fixed assets, in- 
ventory of supplies, and cash working capi- 
tal equivalent to one month’s expense al- 
lowance. Costs were thus determined for 
each sort of livestock handled. In arriving 
at the rate an allowance was made for man- 
agement and uninsurable risks; that is, for 
profit. The Secretary stated that he adopt- 
ed the same principles for determining rates 
as were approved in the Tagg Bros, case. 
The complaints against the rates are not 
directed to these principles but to their ap- 
plication in the present case. We think they 
are without merit. 


1. In general, the Secretary’s findings 
are challenged as not giving proper weight 
to the past experience of the market agencies. 
As the findings demonstrate, full considera- 
tion was given to the costs incurred, but in 
ascertaining a reasonable unit cost as the 
basis of a uniform rate the Secretary was 
not bound to, and indeed he could not, adopt 
any One agency’s costs or an average of the 
costs of all of them; to do so would be to 
leave out of consideration relative size, rela- 
tive volume, and relative efficiency of indi- 
vidual agencies. 

2. The attack upon the allowance for 
salesmen’s salaries is bottomed on the fact 
that the Secretary refused to adopt an aver- 
age of salaries heretofore paid. He was not 
required so to do. What is a typical sales- 





Lower Commission 
Rates Aft 
Denver 


As a result of the action of the 
Supreme Court in sustaining the rates 
prescribed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture for Chicago livestock commis- 
sion firms, members of the Denver 
Livestock Exchange, on June 1, aban- 
doned their appeal to that body and 
accepted the rates set up for their 
market by the Secretary on September 
27, 1934. 

The rate now in effect at Denver 
for selling a double-deck carload of 
sheep is $15 in place of the $18 rate 
collected up to this time by the old- 
line commission firms. Ten dollars is 
the new rate for single decks. The 
new rates for cattle and calves are $15 
and $20 respectively for single and 
double-deck cars, and for hogs, $12 
and $20 for the two sizes of cars. The 
cooperative commission firms at Den- 
ver put the lower rates into effect 
when they were prescribed by the Sec- 
retary. 

Refunds are to be made to shippers 
of the amounts collected from them 
in excess of the lower rates since the 
date of the Secretary’s order. 











man’s performance, and a fair recompense 


for it, is a matter of judgment based upon. 


all the facts. That the Secretary considered 
and weighed the evidence is clearly shown 
by his findings; that he exercised an in- 
formed judgment upon it cannot success- 
fully be denied. 

Many proprietors of agencies take part 
in the activities of buying, selling, yarding, 
etc. As they own the enterprise they receive 
no salaries. Their recompense is the profit 
realized from the business. What each of 
them thus earned during the test period was 
disclosed at the hearing. The appellants in- 
sisted that the Secretary should in his cost 
computations fix a salary allowance for such 
owners without reference to their actual 
earnings. In order to furnish a basis for a 
finding in this behalf they procured inde- 
pendent persons, said to have knowledge of 
the subject, to make appraisals of the value 
of the services of these owners and intro- 
duced the appraisals in evidence. They. insist 
that because the Secretary in arriving at 
selling costs ignored these hypothetical 
salaries his action was arbitrary and un- 
reasonable. We cannot so hold. We think it 
evident that he was justified in considering 
conditions as he found them and refusing to 
ioad the business with a cost having no re- 
lation to actualities. 

3. With respect to the cost of getting 
and maintaining business, the Secretary had 
before him a complete analysis of the actual 
expenditures made during an adequate test 
period. He had ample evidence pro and con 
as to the necessity and wisdom of these ex- 
penditures. It appears that he weighed the 
proofs, found that in certain respects the 
expenditures had been extravagant and 
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wasteful, and, in the exercise of judgment, 
arrived at a cost he considered fair and 
adequate. The contention is that the 
amount to be expended for these purposes 
is purely a question of managerial judgment, 
But this overlooks the consideration that the 
charge is for a public service, and regulation 
cannot be frustrated by a requirement that 
the rate be made to compensate extravagant 
or unnecessary costs for these or any pur- 
poses. We are not persuaded that the con- 
clusions as to proper allowances on this head 
were without substantial support in the 
record, 


4. It is charged that the Secretary erred 
in using a single year, 1932, as a test period, 
For detailed figures he used only that year, 
but he had before him a cost analysis for 
1931, a survey of the economic history of 
the Chicago market and the factors which 
have influenced it since its establishment in 
1865, a record of the annual receipts for 
each year from 1865 to 1932, and a tabula- 
tion of the monthly receipts for the years 
1923 to 1932, inclusive. In addition he had 
data as to the relation of the volume of re- 
ceipts at this market between 1920 and 1932, 
inclusive, to the total receipts of all the 
important livestock markets in the country; 
the ratio of rail and truck receipts for the 
years 1923 to 1932, inclusive, and a record 
of seasonal variations in rail and truck re- 
ceipts for 1932. He had studies showing 
distribution of receipts amongst the different 
classes of animals in each year from 1923 to 
1932, inclusive. His findings show that he 
gave consideration to changing economic 
conditions affecting the Chicago market. 
They show that he used 1932 as a test period 
because it was favorable to the appellants, 
since the receipts at Chicago in that year 
were lower than those for any of the pre- 
ceding ten years, and therefore unit costs 
calculated on the basis of receipts in that 
year would naturally tend to be higher than 
those of preceding years. In the light of the 
proofs and findings, we are unable to find 
anything arbitrary or unreasonable in the 
selection of the data on which to base a 
judgment. 


5. The appellants assert the Secretary 
acted arbitrarily in refusing to rehear the 
case. Hearings began May 15 and ended 
November 7, 1933. December 13 the 
matter was argued. January 8, 1934, the 
original order was entered prescribing maxi- 
mum rates effective February 7, 1934. On 
the day last mentioned the appellants pre- 
sented a petition for rehearing which is not 
in the record. From the summary of its 
contents found in the bill it appears that 
petitioners claimed the reduction in revenues 
consequent upon the new rates made it im- 
possible for them to pay necessary operating 
expenses which had been increased by the 
National Recovery Act and the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act; that costs should have 
been calculated by using the draft rather 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Commission Rates at 
Kansas City 


HE United States Supreme Court 

dealt with commission rates for 
selling livestock at the Kansas City 
market in a decision rendered on May 
5. 

The decision does not determine 
whether the lower rates ordered by the 
Secretary of Agriculture will come in- 
to effect. Two errors in procedure 
were found by the Court and the case 
goes back to the Federal District 
Court of three judges for further con- 
sideration. A final decision is not like- 
ly to be reached until next fall. 

It is understood that the commission 
firms will continue to set aside the dif- 
ferences between the rates now being 
collected and those that Secretary Wal- 
lace had ordered to be put in July, 
1933. These amounts are to be re- 
turned to shippers if the government 
order finally is sustained, as is being 
done as a result of the Supreme Court’s 
decision of last month sustaining the 
government in the Chicago commission 
case. It is reported that there is ap- 
proximately three quarters of a mil- 
lion dollars of shippers’ money now on 
hand in this fund at Kansas City. 

The history of the case of commis- 
sion rates at Kansas City and the 
meaning of the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court may be outlined as fol- 
lows: 

Inquiry into the reasonableness of 
the rates was ordered in April, 1930, 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, Ar- 
thur M. Hyde. In May, 1932, Secre- 
tary Hyde ordered the rates reduced. 
In July, 1932, an application for a re- 
hearing was granted. This rehearing 
was concluded in November, 1932, and 
on June 14, 1933, Secretary Wallace is- 
sued a new order prescribing rates that 
were lower than those set up in the or- 
der of May, 1932. Another rehearing 
was applied for and refused on July 6, 
1933. 

Attorneys for the commission men 
took the case to the Federal District 
Court, which, for matters of this kind, 
comprises three judges. . That court 
sustained Secretary Wallace’s order 


and dismissed the complaint. The case 
then was appealed directly to the Su- 
preme Court. Argument was had late 
in April of this year. 

The present decision recognizes 
two errors in previous procedure. The 
first was made in the Department of 
Agriculture. The Packers and Stock- 
yards Act places full power and author- 
ity in the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Under the law of 1899 the Secretary 
may assign specific duties to the Assist- 
ant Secretary, but this was not done. 
It is the custom for an assistant secre- 
tary or other official to be considered as 
“Acting Secretary” in the absence of 
the regular head of the Department. 
But the Kansas City attorneys pointed 
out that at the time Assistant Secretary 
Tugwell heard their argument in May, 
1932, Secretary Wallace was in fact in 
his office. When the official order was 
issued, it bore the signature, not of 
Mr. Tugwell, as Acting Secretary, but 
of Secretary Wallace, who had not lis- 
tened to the argument. This techni- 
cality, recognized by the Supreme 
Court, was not responsible for the 
Court’s action, but it does suggest the 
idea of a special permanent official, or 
a commission, to give full time to mat- 
ters arising under the Packers and 
Stockyards Act of 1921 and to exercise 
the power now specifically delegated 
to the Secretary, who cannot reason- 
ably be expected to become fully fa- 
miliar with all the facts of the num- 
erous cases that arise under that law. 

What the Court really did in this 
case was to remand it back to the Dis- 
trict Court “for further proceedings in 
conformity with this opinion.” The 
opinion referred to was “that the Dis- 
trict Court erred in striking out the al- 
legations of Paragraph IV of the bill 
of complaint with respect to the Secre- 
tary’s action.” 

This appears to mean that the Dis- 
trict Court must rule on the propriety 
of the order of the Secretary in view 
of the fact that the argument was heard 
by Mr. Tugwell and not by the Secre- 
tary. 

Should the District Court decide 
that the hearing of the oral argument 
in 1933 was not a proper one, it may 
be that requirements can be met by go- 
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ing through the argument again in the 
presence of the Secretary himself. Pos- 
sibly an entire rehearing of all the evi- 
dence will be necessary, though the 
language of the Court in the Chicago 
case rather indicates that the evidence 
considered and conclusions reached by 
the Secretary in such cases are not to be 
reviewed so long as the various steps 
are taken in strict compliance with the 
law. 


IMPORTED MEAT BLAMED 
FOR OUTBREAKS OF FOOT- 
AND-MOUTH DISEASE IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


HE Special Correspondent who 
covers the Meat Trade in Great 
Britain for the Pastoral Review makes 
the following statement in the April 
16th issue of the Australian paper: 
Imported meat is being blamed by the 
leading agricultural organizations for the 
recent outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease. 
Mr. A. P. McDougal, C.B.E., the managing 
director of one of the largest livestock 
marts in the country, and who was at one 
time Live Stock Commissioner for Scot- 
land, has told the Ministry of Agriculture 
that the feeding of infected imported meat, 
particularly chilled, has been responsible for 


the spread of foot-and-mouth disease. He 
has alleged that experts who are fully con- 
versant with the South American meat trade 
have informed him that it is not an un- 
common experience to find diseased cattle 
in the large cattle market at Liniers, on the 
outskirts of Buenos Aires, in contact with 
cattle being forwarded to the frigorificos 
for slaughter and export to this country. 
On one occasion, he avers, one of his in- 
formants inspected a drove of cattle suffer- 
ing from foot-and-mouth disease in an ad- 
vanced state, and on the same day cattle 
were being freely purchased by the meat 
exporting companies in that town. 

The National Farmers’ Union state 
that their case would be adequately met if 
the Ministry could arrange for a qualified 
officer to visit: the exporting countries to 
make a comprehensive report upon existing 
The National 
Union have further expressed the view that 


arrangements. Farmers’ 
recent outbreaks of the disease were attri- 
buted to waste portions of chilled meat from 
South America, which had found their 
way to the land of the farms upon which 
the disease was discovered. 





A Pastoral Scene 
in Kentucky 


Slaughtering 
Lambs at 
Home 








Kentucky Sells Lambs at Auction 


—Now to Ship Carcasses 


By W. J. Harris 


HE spring lamb industry in Ken- 

tucky has long been an important 
farm enterprise but during the last fif- 
teen or twenty years it has made rapid 
growth until now it is rated as one of 
the most important livestock enter- 
prises in the state and brings to the 
farmers approximately ten million dol- 
lars a year. Many factors have contri- 
buted towards this healthy growth in 
the lamb business, most notable of 
which are: a continued increase in 
quality of lambs and the methods of 
marketing. 


Since Kentucky has never been an 
important wool producing state, farmers 
have always relied upon the spring 
lambs to return a profit on their opera- 
tions. Inasmuch as the lamb was to be 
the major factor in the success of the 
flock, it was necessary to make full use 
of the mutton type of sheep. The con- 
tinued use of Southdown, Hampshire 
and other mutton breeds has had a 
marked and lasting influence on the 
type of lambs produced in this state. 
As a matter of fact, the Kentucky 
spring lamb is more or less a distinctive 
type and attracts wide attention where- 
ever it is marketed. 

The lamb improvement program 
conducted during the past eight or 
ten years by the Kentucky College of 


Agriculture has further stimulated and 
encouraged the lamb raisers not only 
to use the best breeding stock for pro- 
ducing lambs but also to use good 
management and marketing practices. 
This work has been under the direction 
of Prof. R. C. Miller, sheep extension 
specialist, who has had wide experience 
in this phase of the work. 


Prior to 1921 the lamb crop of Ken- 
tucky was purchased by country traders 
and shipped to the central markets or 
direct to packing plants. This meth- 
od of buying had been prevalent here 
as well as in many other states in the 
Middle West and West and for a time 
it served well its purpose. It had some 
disadvantages, however, particularly to 
the small lamb raiser and it became ap- 
parent that some new method of mar- 
keting should be developed. In 1921, 


. a group of progressive farmers and mar- 


ket specialists organized a cooperative 
auction market which was designed 
to expedite the marketing of lambs and 
to return a larger profit to the growers. 
This market, which was started at Lex- 
ington, was slow to get under way as 
it met the opposition of the country 
stock traders and farmers themselves 
were somewhat skeptical as to its ul- 
timate success. After it had weathered 
the first season, the auction market 
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began to grow and, within a few years, 
several other markets were established 
in other Kentucky towns. As this type 
of market became established, the 
country traders realize it was a benefit 
rather than a detriment to them as the 
lambs were assembled at certain mar- 
kets on certain days and they could 
fill their orders at the yards and there- 
by save a great deal of country driving 
and much time and expense. 

The auction system of marketing 
lambs, as well as other livestock, in 
Kentucky, proved to be such a success 
that this method has subsequently 
been employed in many other states. 
Because of its convenience and low ex- 
pense, the auction market has drawn 
so heavily on the supply of lambs that 
many of the terminal markets have 
lost a considerable part of the business 
they once held and the amount of direct 
shipping has been greatly reduced. 

While this method of selling lambs 
has grown to be quite popular and 
doubtless will continue indefinitely, 
another angle of marketing has been 
developed that appears to be quite 
interesting and important at this time. 
Only recently an independent packing 
company has been organized and 4 
plant is now in the process of construc- 
tion in the city of Lexington. This 
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packing plant is composed of and has 
the support of a large number of lamb 
raisers in the Blue Grass section of Ken- 
tucky and also some of the original 
markets. 


It is the plan of this packing com- 
pany to buy heavily of the good lambs 
that are offered on the auction markets 
in central Kentucky. and to slaughter 
them here and ship the dressed car- 
casses to the eastern markets. This, 
of course, will eliminate a lot of shrink 
and according to experts will provide 
the finest lamb carcasses that go on the 
market. The lambs will be slaughtered 


amount of fresh lamb can be market- 
ed in this way and lamb raisers are 
very hopeful that this will be an out- 
standing marketing achievement of the 
Kentucky spring lamb industry. 


With the auction markets being 
patronized as liberally as they have 
at any time since their organization, 
lamb raisers in Kentucky will be bene- 
fited by the local packing plant buy- 
ing on the open market every day. All 
of the other agencies that have made 
purchases on these markets since their 
organization will continue to operate 
here and the operation of the local pack- 





Kentucky Prime Lambs 
weighing 82 Pounds, 
by Southdown Rams 
Out of Idaho Ewes. 








Kentucky Choice 84- 
Pound Lambs by 
Hampshire Rams Out 
of Montana Ewes. 
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at this plant within a very few hours 
after they have been taken from their 
mothers and before they have had an 
opportunity to begin to go back. This 
plant will be under the management 
of Mr. Jack Rudy, who has spent most 
of his life in the packing business. It 
is Mr. Rudy’s plan to distribute these 
lamb carcasses to the eastern market 
through the leading meat distributors 
and other selling agencies of the various 
cities. He arrived at this plan after 
having given it a trial during the past 
four or five years while he was as- 
sociated with a large packing company 
in Ohio. He believes that an unlimited 
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ing plant is expected to raise the gene- 
ral price level of all grades of lambs. 
It is expected also that the local pack- 
ing plant will eventually expand to a 
point where it will market beef and 
pork on the same plane that it will 
begin its operations with lambs. 

As a matter of fact, the auction 
markets were developed for the sell- 
ing of lambs and for the first two or 
three years, lambs only were offered 
on these markets. Then it became ap- 


parént that other meat animals could 
be sold on the same basis. This has 
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developed until the hog and cattle 
business at the auction markets is al- 
most as important as the lamb business. 
It appears that it will work the same 
way from the standpoint of the pack- 
ing company. 


If this plan of marketing works out 
as those interested in the packing com- 
pany believe it will work out, it may 
be a good plan for other sections to 
follow. However, this business is 
entirely experimental and lamb and 
livestock growers in all sections of the 
country will watch carefully develop- 
ments here in the Blue Grass. 





New Officers for Pacific 


Wool Growers 


6 bien annual meeting of the mem- 
bers of the Pacific Wool Growers 
held in Portland, Oregon, on March 16, 
elected the following as directors of 
the association for the year: J. T. Al- 
exander, Chehalis, Wash.; Fred W. 
Falconer, Pendleton, Oregon; E. A. 
McCornack, Eugene, Oregon; J. O. 
Sorenson, Ellensburg, Wash.; Dr. Ed- 
win Bunnell, Willows, Calif.; R. L. 
Clark, N. Portland, Oregon; Carlyle 
C. Eubank, Ogden, Utah; G. A. Sand- 
ner, Scio, Oregon; Fred A. Phillips, 
Keating, Oregon; W. E. Smith, Lewis- 
ton, Idaho; L. A. Robertson, Garber- 
ville, Calif.; R. G. Johnson, Corvallis, 
Oregon; D. E. Richards, Union, Ore- 
gon; Carl Whitmore, Joseph, Oregon. 


On March 30 the directors met and 
named Mr. Alexander as president, Dr. 
Bunnell as first vice president, R. A. 
Ward, second vice president, and C. E. 
Grelle, secretary-treasurer. The exe- 
cutive committee, chosen by the direc- 
tors, is composed of Messrs. Alexander, 
Sorenson, Bunnell, Sandner and Grelle. 


Mr. R. A. Ward is general manager 
of Pacific Wool Growers and E. L. 
Ludwick, assistant manager. 


\ 
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Tops and Averages at the 
California Ram Sale 


CORRIEDALE yearling ram at 

$310 topped the California Ram 
Sale at Sacramento on May 27 and 
28. The ram was consigned by Mal- 
colm Moncreiffe of Big Horn, Wyo- 
ming, and purchased by R. C. Hoyt 
of Bird’s Landing, California. 

Second place in the high figures was 
taken by a Rambouillet ram from the 
Bullard flock of Woodland, Calif., for 
which J. W. Owens of Ozona, Texas, 
paid $300. Mr. Owens also paid $250 
for another Bullard Rambouillet, and 
Wm. Briggs of Dixon, Calif., sold a 
Rambouillet ram to Marin Thomas of 
Ukiah, Calif., at $200. The top in the 
Suffolk division was $225 paid by Wal- 
ter P. Hubbard of Junction City, Ore- 
gon, for an imported stud ram con- 
signed by Howard Vaughn of Dixon. 
In Hampshires the high bid was $180, 
which took a Moncreiffe stud. Dr. E. 
E. Brownell of Woodland, Calif., was 
the purchaser. A Romney entered by 
the University of California was pur- 
chased by the Hammond Ranch of 
Merrill, Ore., at $125 and two of A. T. 
Spencer’s Romeldales brought $100 
each from John V. Withers of Paisley, 
Ore., and Ira F. Smith, of Davis, Calif. 

During the two-day sale a total of 
1671 rams were sold at an average 
price of $42.77, which compares with 
$33.06, the average on 1545 rams sold 
at the California sale last year. In 
this year’s sale 170 ewes sold at an 
average of $19.56. 

The averages by breeds were as fol- 
lows: 


921 


118 
175 


Hampshires _____________________. $44.49 
Rambouillets 

Suffolks 

Suffolk Crossbreds 

Romeldales 

Corriedales 

Shropshires 

Southdowns 

Romneys 
Romeldale Crossbreds 
Romney-Rambouillets 
Thribble Cross 


The Thribble Cross sheep listed in 
the above table were entered by I. A. 


Burrows of Orland, Calif. The three 
breeds of sheep used in making this 








type were Cotswold, Spanish Merino 
and Delaine. 

In addition to the top sales reported 
above, other high sales were as fol- 
lows: 

T. L. Patrick, Ilderton, Canada, one Suf- 
folk at $180 to Rex L. McBride, Ferndale, 
Calif., and another to Gladstone and Law- 
son Reed at $155. 

Glenwood Farms of Portland, one Ram- 
bouillet ram at $175 to F. C. Clarke, Lay- 
tonville, Calif. 

Frank Brown & Sons, Carlton, Ore., one 
Hampshire to Hammond Ranch, Merrill, 
Ore., at $175, and a pen of two rams of 
the same breed to G. K. Swingle of Davis, 
Calif., at $125 each. 

Jesse Loader, Wendell, Idaho, to the 
Hammond Ranch, one Hampshire ram at 
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$160, and another to J. D. Harper, Dixon, 
Calif., at $140. 

R. W. Hogg & Sons, Salem, Ore., to 
Rancho Las Amigos, Honda, Calif. , 
Hampshire ram at $155, and that figure 
was also paid by Alex Johnson of Dixon, 
Calif., for a Hampshire consigned by J. D. 
Harper. 

The Hammond Ranch of Merrill, Ore, 
sold a Hampshire ram to L. Scheeline of 
Willows, Calif., at $120, and a Hampshire 
from the flock of the University of Cali- 
fornia went to G. K. Swingle at $115. 

This was the sixteenth annual ram 
sale to be conducted under the manage- 
ment of the California Wool Growers 
Association, with Secretary W. P. Wing 
in charge. Col. A. W. Thompson of 
Nebraska was the auctioneer. 








The Twelfth Annual California 
Wool Show 


NE hundred and sixty-seven 

fleeces were entered in the wool 
show held in conjunction with the Cali- 
fornia Ram Sale at Sacramento, Calif., 
on May 27-28. This was an increase 
of 50 per cent over the entries in last 
year’s show. 

This show has been directed since 
its inception by Prof. J. F. Wilson, 
wool specialist of the University of 
California, and has the distinction of 
furnishing for each fleece entered its 
grade, shrink, Boston value per pound 
and per fleece, and its ranch value per 
pound and per fleece. So whether a 
consignor takes home any prizes or 
not, he does carry with him some very 
valuable information about his wool. 

The grand champion fleece of the 
1936 show was a Romeldale fleece, 
grading 56’s or three-eighths blood, 
shrinking below 50 per cent, and so 
even in quality that little sorting would 
be necessary. It was entered by A. T. 
Spencer and Sons of Gerber, Calif., 
and won the famous $1500 Palace 
Hotel trophy. 

Previous winners of the Palace Hotel 
trophy are Frank C. Clarke, Ed. Gam- 
brel, Crane Bros., J. D. Harper, F. N. 
Bullard, and Wm. Briggs, and since 
they are not eligible to compete again 
for this high trophy a special division 
is arranged for this group of men, to 
which A. T. Spencer and Sons have 
been added this year. In this division 


this year, for the best display of three 
or more fleeces, the listing was as fol- 
lows: 1, Clarke; 2, Crane; 3, Briggs; 
4, Bullard. 


Sweepstake Awards 


Other sweepstakes awarded were as 
follows: 


Best fine wool fleece, northern counties, 
Marion Nobles, Point Arena, Mendocino 
County. 

Best medium wool fleece, northern coun- 
ties, A. T. Spencer and Sons, Gerber, Te- 
hama County. 


Best coarse wool fleece, northern counties, 
Southmayde Ridge Ranch, Ferndale, Hum- 
boldt County. 


Best fine wool fleece, middle counties, 
William Briggs, Dixon, Solano County. 

Best medium wool fleece, middle counties, 
Murdock Land Co., Willows, Glenn County. 


Best coarse wool fleece middle counties, 
C. C. Wackman, Elk Grove, Sacramento 
County. 

Best fine wool fleece, southern counties, 
Overacker Ranch, Mission San Jose, Santa 
Clara County. 

Best medium wool fleeces, southern coun- 
ties, F, C. Givens, Merced, Merced County. 

Best fine wool fleece in California, Marion 
Nobles. 

Best medium wool fleece in California, 
A. T. Spencer & Sons. 

Best coarse wool fleece in California, C. 
C. Wackman. 

Best ewe fleece, 1000 ewes or more, Mur- 
dock Land Co., Willows, Glenn County. 

Most valuable fleece and best from man- 
ufacturer’s standpoint, A. T. Spencer & 
Sons. 
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Best California range ram fleece, Mann 
Ranch, Ukiah, Mendocino County. 

Best three fleeces from any one exhibitor, 
Cc. C. Wackman. 

Best display from one county won by 
Sonoma County, Calif. 

Heaviest clean weight of fleece, F. M. 
Burrows, Orland, Glenn County 


Market Grades of Wool 


In the division for market grades of 
wool, the first three places in each sec- 
tion were won as follows: 

64’s, 70’s, 80's, fine combing (29 fleeces 
shown): 1, Overacker Ranch, San Jose, 2, 
Paul Fritsche, Ukiah; 3, Floyd Hann. 

§8’s, 60’s, half blood combing (7 fleeces 
shown): 1, Murdock Land Co.; 2, Fermin 
Alustiza; 3, Chas. Hoeh. 

§6’s, three-eighths blood combing (13 
fleeces shown): 1, C. C. Wackman, Elk 
Grove; 2, Ellenwood & Ramsay, Red Bluff; 
3, Oscar Olsen. 

48’s, 50’s, quarter blood combing (10 
fleeces shown): 1, 2 and 3, C, C. Wackman. 

36’s, 40’s, 44’s, 46’s, low quarter, com- 
mon and braid: 1, Southmayde Ridge Farm; 
2, F. M. Burrows. 

Best 6 to 8 months’ fleece in division, 
regardless of grade: 1, 2, and 3, C. C. 
Wackman. 

Heaviest clean weight of fleece: 1, 2, and 
3, F. M. Burrows. 


Range Division 


In the special range man’s division, 
where the awards were based on the 
best group of three or more fleeces 
from a single exhibitor, the winners of 
first places were: 

For Northern Coast 
Ranch, Ukiah. 

For Northern Interior Counties, The 
Foster Co., Sonoma. 

For Middle Counties, C. C. Wackman, 
Elk Grove. 

For Southern Counties, 
Merced. 

Heaviest clean weight of fleece: 1 and 
2, Southmayde Ridge; 3, F. C. Givens. 

Best range ram fleece: 1, John V. Withers, 
Paisley, Ore., 2, Mann Ranch. 

Best 6 to 8 months’ fleece from Sacra- 
mento or San Joaquin valleys: 1, 2, and 3, 


C. C. Wackman. 
Breed Classes 


Awards for registered sheep were 
given as follows: 

American or Delaine Merino: 
Marion Nobles, Point Arena; 
Hann, Ukiah. 

Rambouillet: 1, Wm. Briggs, Dixon; 
2, Bullard Bros., Woodland; 3, King Bros. 
Co., Laramie, Wyo. 


Mann 


Counties, 


F. C. Givens, 


1, and 3, 
2, Floyd 


Corriedale: 1, Crane Bros., Santa Rosa; 2, 
R. C. Hoyt, Bird’s Landing; 3, R. W. 
Jickling. 

Romeldale: 1, 2, and 3, A. T. Spencer 
& Sons, Gerber. 

Other recognized breeds: 1, L. Kirch, 
Santa Rosa; 2, Geo. W. Burbank, Peta- 
luma; 3, Archie C. Stewart, of Canada. 

There was also a special division for 
4-H Clubs and Future Farmers in 
which excellent entries were shown. 

Jas. Kershaw, manager of the Cali- 
fornia Wool Marketing Association, 
placed the ribbons for the show. 





Tolley Succeeds Davis as 
A. A.A. Administrator 


F  Seraseenmppncn nt: that Howard 

R. Tolley would head the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration, 
succeeding Chester C. Davis, was made 
June 5 by Assistant Secretary M. L. 
Wilson, in the absence of Secretary 
Henry A. Wallace, who was in attend- 
ance at the funeral services for Speaker 
Byrns. 

Mr. Davis will retire as soon as his 
appointment is completed as a member 
of the Federal Reserve Board. His 
nomination for membership on the 
Board was sent to the Senate on 
June 5 by President Roosevelt. As 
the vacancy on the Board exists while 
Congress is in session, it was necessary 
to make the appointment before ad- 
journment; otherwise no salary could 
be paid until confirmation by the Sen- 
ate at its next session. 

Mr. Tolley, who is director of the 
Giannini Foundation of Agricultural 
Economics at the University of Cali- 
fornia, has been a leader in work of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, with a few brief interruptions, 
since soon after it was organized. 

In June, 1933, Mr. Tolley was called 
to Washington to develop a program 
for fruits and vegetables for the Adjust- 
ment Administration, just then getting 
under way. He became chief of the 
Special Crops Section, and took the 
lead in working out the economic basis 
for utilizing provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act for use of mar- 
keting agreements and licenses. This 
work resulted in marketing agreements, 
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supported by licenses, for producers of 
cling peaches, citrus fruits, and other 
fresh and canning crops. 

After three months’ pioneering in 
this field, Mr. Tolley became economic 
adviser of the Production Division of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration, while Chester C. Davis was 
head of this division, and in that ca- 
pacity in the latter part of 1933 he 
began developing the economic basis of 
the agricultural adjustment programs 
for 1934 and 1935. 


Mr. Davis’ reorganization of the 
A.A.A. followed his own appointment 
as administrator in December, 1933. 
He selected Mr. Tolley as assistant ad- 
ministrator and director of a new unit 
called the Division of Program Plan- 
ning. With this new division set up 
by Mr. Davis, the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration began developing 
the regional and land-use plans which 
now are being utilized in working out 
the programs under the new Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act. 
Mr. Tolley’s leave of absence from his 
position as director of the Giannini 
Foundation of Agricultural Economics 
expired and he returned to that posi- 
tion September 15, 1935. 


When the adverse decision of the 
Supreme Court invalidated production 
control provisions of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act on January 6, Admin- 
istrator Davis requested Mr. Tolley to 
come to Washington to asist in meeting 
the emergency with which agriculture 
then was confronted. After the new 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Al- 
lotment Act was adopted, Mr. Tolley 
was in charge of regional conferences 
at Memphis, Tenn., and New York 
City, where proposals for new programs 
were discussed with farm leaders. 


Mr. Tolley entered government 
service in 1912 as mathematician for 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, De- 
partment of Commerce. He was among 
several men selected in the early 1920’s 
by the then Secretary of Agriculture, 
Henry C. Wallace, father of the pres- 
ent Secretary, to begin studies in farm 
management and agricultural econo- 
mics. 





Arizona News 

N most instances ewe herds are now 

on their summer ranges. Feed is 
said to be fairly good, especially in the 
high timbered areas, but water is 
scarce in many places. On some of 
the lower levels the shortage is acute. 

Excepting perhaps in a few local- 
ities, Arizona made a good lamb crop. 
Nearly all of the early crop have al- 
ready been marketed. While the prices 
received in most cases were somewhat 
higher than for 1935, the cost of pro- 
duction was greater, which will offset 
the difference to some extent. 

Old ewes suitable for early winter 
lambing are in strong demand just now. 
Not many, however, are to be had as 
most growers disposed of practically all 
aged stuff a year or so ago and now 
have on hand only ewes of good ages. 

Good profits were made on “gum- 
mers” the past winter by those fortu- 
nate enough to get them last fall. Farm- 
ers in the Salt River Valley who play 
the old ewe racket by buying them in 
the fall, winter lambing them on pas- 
ture and then selling them to the 
butcher in the spring after the lamb 
crop is marketed, will have to look else- 
where for breeding stock this year. 
For the farmer who likes to run sheep 
and has a good credit standing at the 
bank, it is a good bet. 

Choice yearling ewes have in two or 
three cases sold here recently at $9 
per head with no range or equipment 
involved in the sale. Native white fac- 
es of this class have always sold readi- 
ly in Arizona at good prices. We have 
often wondered why more ewe lambs 
are not carried over by growers, es- 
pecially in years when prices for feeder 
lambs are in the dumps. 

Approximately 14,000 ewes lambed 
in March were recently sold by the 
Campbell Francis & Company at Flag- 
staff and the Grand Canyon Sheep 
Company at Seligman to the Kern Val- 
ley Packing Company, Bakersfield, 
California. Delivery was made the lat- 
ter part of April and early in May, the 
sheep being shipped to points in Kern 
County, California. Unconfirmed re- 
ports are that $10 per pair was paid 
for each ewe and lamb. The ewes 
were Rambouillet breeding and were 
of good ages. 


Shearing, except on the Indian 
owned sheep, is practically at an end in 
the state. Most wool clips sold readily 
at the shearing corrals. The consign- 
ment dealers hardly got a look in. The 
early sales brought the best prices, the 
market after the first few weeks drop- 
ping considerably. 

The fiftieth annual meeting of the 
Arizona Wool Growers Association will 
be held at Flagstaff on July 14th. The 
meeting will be in the nature of a 
Golden Jubilee Anniversary. Commit- 
tees have been appointed to arrange 
the details and a large attendance is 
anticipated. 

Bert Haskett 
Flagstaff, Arizona, 





The Fort Worth Frontier 
Centennial—$8,512 in 
Sheep and Goat 
Awards 


bene the biggest state in the 
Union; the biggest producer of 
livestock; the biggest grower of wool 
and mohair in the United States will 
have the biggest livestock show of the 
year, and the biggest livestock, wool 


and mohair show ever held in the 
Southwest at Fort Worth, on October 
3-11. At this show the sheep and goat 
breeders of the United States will di- 
vide $8,512 of the $75,000 total offered 
in premiums for sheep, goats, beef 
cattle, dairy cattle, draft horses, jacks, 
mules, swine, poultry, pigeons and 
rabbits. 

Texas is celebrating its one hun- 
dredth birthday this year with a cen- 
tennial featuring one hundred years of 
progress. Because ranching was the 
first major industry in the state, and 
has contributed to the development of 
most every other industry and still re- 
mains one of the major industries, live- 
stock was given a prominent place in 
this celebration. The Frontier Cen- 
tennial at Fort Worth was designated 
as the official livestock centennial cele- 
bration. 

While the show is part of the birth- 
day celebration for Texas, show offi- 
cials wanted the best from all sections 
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of the United States to compete ip 
order that the exhibits would be repre- 
sentative of the nation. Some of the 
livestock breed organizations have ar- 
ranged to hold their 1936 national 
shows at Fort Worth during this cen- 
tennial. 

Because of the prominence of the 
sheep and goat industry in Texas, and 
the big numbers produced in Texas in 
comparison with the United States’ 
total, General Manager John B. Davis 
and Livestock Manager D. G. Talbot, 
have allocated $8,512 as premiums for 
sheep, Angora goats, wool and mohair. 
Fourteen breeds of sheep and two divi- 
sions for Angora goats, B Type and 
C Type, are listed to participate in 
this prize money. 

For Rambouillet classes an allotment 
of $1,959 has been made. The Amer- 
ican Rambouillet Sheep Breeders’ As- 
sociation contributed $200 of this prize 
money. Delaine-Merinos will have a 
prize list totaling $936 and Hampshires 
$740. Shropshires and Southdowns 
each will have $703, while Corriedale 
breeders will divide $518. Romney- 
Marsh, Cheviot, Suffolk, Cotswold, 
Dorset, Oxford. and Lincoln each will 
show for $200 in prizes and Karakuls 
$150. Angora goats, B Type and An- 
gora goats, C Type, each will have a 
premium list of $635. Complete prem- 
ium list may be obtained from show 
officials. 


Texas has for years been a liberal 
buyer of registered breeding stock, 
both for foundation herds and for use 
in the commercial herds. Breeders in 
Utah, Idaho, Wyoming, Oregon and 
California have furnished much of this 
stock. Show officials intentionally 
made the prizes sufficiently large to be 
attractive to distant breeders, to en- 
courage the showing of the best from 
other sections. 

J. M. Jones, College Station, who 
has served as superintendent of the 
sheep and goat department at the 
Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock 
Show at Fort Worth, for a number of 
years, has been named superintendent 
of the sheep and goat department at 
the Frontier Centennial at Fort Worth. 
Judges for the show will be announced 
later. 

Frank Reeves. 





An Excursion in Finance 


By William Sharp 


piel your banker walked up to 
you and handed you a brief case 
filled with papers and said, “Here is 
about a million dollars’ worth of notes 
and mortgages covering around a hun- 
dred thousand head of range ewes, 
wool and increase. I don’t feel so very 
well myself and am going to Honolulu 
for a little panoramic change. I wish 
you’d sort of look after this mess for 
me while I’m gone—just see that every- 
thing is liquidated, and where renew- 
als are necessary make sure that the 
loan values are kept up. I'll be seeing 
you.” 

Suppose this happened to you, how 
do you think you would go about it to 
measure up to your banker’s expecta- 
tions and make good on the job? You 
might find it quite a problem. If, 
on dumping the contents of your brief 
case out on your desk, you found that 
the hundred thousand represented the 
loan and security of a single individual 
or corporation, your task would be 
greatly simplified. You would find a 
centralized management and all data 
concerning range, pasture, winter feed, 
etc., easily available and just as easily 
checked. Shearing, shipping of wool 
and lambs, and all the various phases 
in the cycle of the outfit’s operations 
would be at your fingers’ tips. It 
would be a snap, to look after that 
paper and keep its value intact. 

More than likely, however, you 
would find your notes and mortgages to 
be paper executed by some thirty or 
forty wool growers, with each owning 
anywhere from one to five or six thou- 
sand head of ewes. Immediately your 
problem becomes complicated. The 
hundred thousand, you suddenly dis- 
cover, are scattered far and plenty wide 
through half a dozen states. Shearing 
and lambing seasons vary now, and it 
follows that the lambs included in your 
security go on different markets, both 
as to time and place. This is just 
the first impression you get of the dif- 
ference between a unit of one hundred 
thousand and a hundred thousand 


broadcast, without the benefit of choice 
on your part, over the most scenic sec- 
tions of the Far West. 

Right away now, you commence to 
broaden your acquaintance among 
wool growers. You'll be seeing a lot 
of ranches, each one a little different 
from the other, and yet somehow very 
much alike. You'll be staying over- 
night in a lot of places where, in the 
morning, you'll hear the coyotes in- 
stead of the newsboys. You'll find 
yourself traveling a lot, by car, on 
horseback, by stage, train, and not so 
infrequently on foot. You'll be eating 
sourdough sinkers baked in a Dutch 
oven, and beans out of ancient, shatter- 
proof tin plates, counting herd after 
herd, on the desert, up among the peaks 
of the high hills, and out of corrals, 
making out reports and moving on. 
About this time you'll probably get 
homesick and look around for some 
trusty friend who might have a natural 
flair for this perambulating arithmetic, 
hand him the brief case and go join 
your banker in Honolulu. 

Still, after all is said and done, some- 
body has to buckle down and do this 
job, and it might as well be you. As 
you stop now and draw comparisons 
between a hundred-thousand woolies 
all on one paper, owned by one party 
only, and the same number strewn 
around as above depicted, you heave 
a sigh and wonder if it may be possible 
to discard, for the mere sake of looking 
after your banker friend’s interests 
more effectively, the ownership element 
altogether, bunch these sheep into one 
outfit, and appoint yourself their finan- 
cial shepherd, so to speak. There is 
more to such a move than you’d think, 
at first glance, and yet it is simple 
enough. You equip yourself with a 
fountain pen and a stenographer, and 
settle down to business. Hire somebody 
to do the traveling, the counting, ap- 
praising, etc., and just put in your time 
consolidating the incoming information. 
As to its being correct and trustworthy, 
there are ways to check that and make 


yourself safe against any possible boner 
due to inefficiency or neglect. 

Oh, yes, in addition to the above 
equipment, you need a chart. Maybe 
two or three—but the others come later. 
You know, the kind of chart they use 
to indicate the upward trend and the 
downward sweep of stocks and bonds. 
Just a series of tiers of little black 
squares. You can, in order to divorce 
completely this mechanical set-up from 
the ownership feature, give each mort- 
gagor a key letter. You enter that on 
the left side of your chart, of course. 
Then follows your tabulation in the 
order you care to make—age of sheep, 
number, breed, market value, loan 
value, and amount of loan actually 
carried per: head, one line to each loan, 
one loan above the other. In the end 
you get a picture something like those 
little budgets with which you may be 
more or less fondly familiar. Your 
second and third charts deal with 
operation—shearing, lambing, shipping, 
all worked out so that you have sum- 
maries covering every activity of the 
hundred-thousand, thus producing the 
effect of a single unit as far as the 
consolidation of maintenance data is 
concerned. 

Naturally, you still have your files, 
for individual reference. They will 
serve to preserve the health of the hu- 
man element in your set-up. Now you 
can go a step farther. For your chart 
makes it possible for you to apply to 
your security the law of percentage 
based on accurately figured averages 
covering success and failure in total 
liquidation. Age depreciation, for in- 
stance, is now figured against the entire 
hundred-thousand, and every pertinent 
factor is likewise calculated on a per- 
centage basis. If there are any weak 
spots, as there possibly may be, your 
chart will reveal these instantly. You 
can check one loan against the other, 
and know which has the best record in 
net returns. 

Up to this point you have been work- 
ing only to make things a little more 
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convenient for yourself. But you don’t 
have to stop here. You can now follow 
up the advantage you have gained and 
do something to really help your banker 
friend as well as your mortgagors. 
Upon glancing over the latters’ notes 
you find that their maturities vary. 
Would it be practical now, for you to 
act for the creditor in this instance, 
and execute a single credit instrument, 
assigning to it all your notes with 
securities attached, and issue your 


personal notes in amounts of, say, 
twenty-five hundred dollars each? 
You would be selling your own paper, 


but being well secured it should find 
a ready market and enable you to carry 
the ‘financial load of the hundred- 
thousand without difficulty. 

No doubt you can put your finger 
on the flaw in this scheme. For there 
is a flaw, a most serious one. The 
question is, can this be worked out and 
the flaw eliminated? 

(This is the first of a series of thought- 
provoking articles by Wm. Sharp. Later in- 
stalments lead up to possible cooperative 
action by borrowers that would add security 
in financing and lead to more intelligent 
liquidations when such are unavoidable.— 


Editor. ) 








Good Summer Lamb Market 
Indicated 


VERBODY handling a flock of 
lambs during the past six months 
has made money, consequently the 
summer market prospect is excellent. 
Lambs are already being contracted for 
fall delivery in the West at 714 to 8 
cents per pound and in many cases such 
offers are being turned down. Nothing 
definite is available concerning the 
spring lamb crop, but it will probably 
be normal with respect to numbers; 
condition will depend on physical con- 
ditions prior to gathering. Mountain 
conditions for developing the crop are 
excellent, but in the “Plains” country 
uncertainty exists relative to grass, es- 
pecially in Montana where rain is 
needed and hoppers are playing havoc 
with feed. Opinion among sheep grow- 
ers is decidedly optimistic as recent 
market action justifies confidence. 
Both western and native lambs are 
expected to run at least a month later 
than usual owing to a backward spring. 
Numerically the run of farm-grown 
lambs east of th. Missouri River will 
be about the same as last year. Feed- 
ers all over the corn belt and contigu- 
ous territory are making inquiry con- 
cerning probable lamb prices, orders 
being already on the spindle by thou- 
sands, with early delivery requests the 
rule. The whole grain raising area is 
full of grass with a promise of at least 
a normal, if not heavy corn crop. Stock 
cattle are high, calves and yearlings 


selling at $8@8.50 per hundred in Chi- 
cago, so that lamb feeding has an at- 
tractive appearance. 


Packer buyers are back from Cali- 
fornia and have gone to Kentucky and 
Tennessee whence a supply will be 
available until well along in July, and, 
by that time a sufficient number of na- 
tive and northwestern lambs will be 
available. Native lambs will be late 
as grass is so luxuriant that growers 
will have incentive to feed out. Many 
farmers now hold back thin lambs for 
winter feeding, an operation made pos- 
sible by truck transportation. Pre- 
viously everything went aboard the 
cars, tops and culls mixed; under new 
conditions, the truckman takes the top 
end of a band to market, or a near- 
by packing house; the grower retains 
the others for a finish. 

Viewed from every angle, the sum- 
mer and fall prospect is encouraging. If 
orders for yearlings susceptible of de- 
velopment on pasture could have been 
filled recently, they would have been 
bought by the thousand. Cattle feed- 
ers have either lost money or barely 
paid feed bills, although this condi- 
tion has not repressed replacement de- 
mand which means that thin lambs will 
be in request the moment a supply is 
available. Meat outlets are healthy, 
which was indicated by the prompt 
manner in which the Texas run was 
cleaned up. J. E. Poole. 
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Shallow Cultivation Not 
Feasible for Utah Ranges 


ie the May number of the National 
Wool Grower is an article by Frank 
C. Clark entitled “Fire Protection and 
Range Grass Improvement” which | 
feel needs some moderation, at least 
for Utah conditions. 

First regarding the cost of shallow 
cultivation which is placed at 10 cents 
to 25 cents per acre: I believe that for 
the rough rocky ranges of Utah, al- 
lowing payment for time and deteriora- 
tion of machinery, the cost would run 
closer to $1.00 to $1.50 per acre. 

Regarding the vegetational aspect of 
the question, it is evident that the av- 
thor had in mind the annual weed 
vegetation that covers California’s 
ranges and not the perennial plants 
which we have, or hope to have, on 
Utah’s ranges. Obviously the use of 
a disk which rips out strips of vege- 
tation is not conducive to long lived 
plants. Careful range management is 
practiced in Utah in order to avoid 
killing these plants and there seems 
little to be desired in deliberately kill- 
ing them by machine. 

Experimental evidence points to the 
fact that surface runoff is reduced by 
increasing the plant cover. “Breaking 
the surface soil” reduces the porosity uf 
the soil and decreases percolation of 
water into the subsoil, thus even aside 
from the reduction in plant cover this 
cultivation should decrease percolation 
and greatly increase soil erosion. 

Claims that “eliminating half the 
plants reduces the use of moisture 50 
per cent” and that this same elimina- 
tion “more than doubles the yield na- 
turally produced” are obviously in er- 
ror because the use of moisture by 
plants depends upon the leaf surface 
exposed. Therefore one large plant 
may transpire as much or more than 
two small ones. 

Utah stockmen should study care- 
fully the claims of our California neigh- 
bor before any shallow cultivation is 
attempted. No experimental or prac- 
tical evidence exists in this state, if, 
indeed, in any state, to substantiate 
these claims. L. A. Stoddart, 

Head, Range Management Dept., 
Utah State Agricultural College. 
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National Wool Marketing Corporation 


Monthly Market Letter 


HE strength of the wool market is being felt all the way 

from the back of the sheep to the back of man. The 
wool growers themselves have this year pointed the way 
to higher prices and, to a degree, have won the contest 
for fair market values. Manufacturers have been very 
reluctant to give ground, believing that prices would ease a 
bit when the bulk of the clip was shorn. Values have not 
only been maintained during the month of May, but have 
advanced to a parity with values indicated in February 
contracts. In Texas early contract prices have been sur- 
passed on a number of sales reported during the last days 
of May. Strange enough, Texas eight-months’ growth wools 
have been sold almost on a par with twelve months’. It 
is said that dry-combed tops made from these short wools 
blend better with cotton in the spinning of yarn than 
longer wools. That there is an active demand for the short 
tops used for blending purposes is borne out by prices now 
being paid for this short type of wool. This is only one of 
the many peculiarities that develop in the wool market in 
the course of a year. 

A greater degree of confidence seems to have pervaded 
the whole textile industry. Tops that were quoted a month 
ago at one dollar are today being firmly held at a dollar and 
ten cents. Some users of wool who refused to participate 
in the market activity a month ago are now freely conced- 
ing the strength of the wool market and are interesting 
themselves in offerings that are beginning to arrive from 
the West, evidently fearing that their competitors who have 
purchased wool on contract have a less cost on their raw 
material than they will be able to establish on later pur- 
chases. Nor does the interest stop with the manufacturer. 
It is said that clothing sales continue to run well ahead 
of last year in most wholesale centers and are expected 
to take a further upward trend when the big government 
pay-off, viz. the soldiers’ bonus, takes place in midsummer 
and fall. Our best economists estimate that at least fifty- 
three million dollars out of the bonus will be spent for 
clothing. A recent statement by the National Association 
of Wool and Worsted Manufacturers, an’ organization 
which represents most of the manufacturing units in New 
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England, indicates there were at the end of March, 1936, 
unsold orders on the books of manufacturers to the extent 
of 51,219,000 yards as compared with 37,122,000 yards at 
the end of March, 1935. The importance of this statement 
is augmented by the fact that there is today practically no 
spot wool available and a year ago there was probably 175,- 
000,000 pounds of grease wool available. This short posi- 
tion should command the attention of every wool grower. 

In the meantime, consumption of clothing wool con- 
tinues at a very high rate. During April approximately 
37,792,000 pounds, grease equivalent, was consumed as 
compared with 47,890,000 pounds in March, and 57,640,- 
000 pounds in April last year. Nevertheless, according to 
the New England letter of the First National Bank of 
Boston, aggregate consumption of raw wool for the first 
four months of this year was more than 3 per cent above 
the like months of 1935. It is anticipated that mill schedules 
will be maintained at around present levels for the next 
few weeks, with prospects for a gradual upward movement 
during the summer months. _ 

Dealers have been particularly active in acquiring the 
best light shrinking clips as rapidly as shorn in the West. 
Emphasis should be placed on the “light shrinkage” factor, 
for many of the early contracts were evidently turned to 
manufacturers on a guaranteed clean landed basis. For 
the most part, the 1936 clip appears to be much lighter 
in condition than in previous years. This, perhaps, is due 
to better covering of snow in the winter and more copious 
rains. It is pointed out that not infrequently clips of the 
1936 season shrink as much as 3@4 per cent less than one 
year ago. On today’s market there is a difference of over 
8 to 10 cents per pound in the grease for every 1 per cent 
difference in the shrinkage that takes place in the process of 
scouring. Thus it may be seen that if a clip shrinks 4 per 
cent less this year than last, it is worth 3% cents more per 
grease pound than the previous clips on the same market. 
The variation in value between light and heavy shrinking 
wool increases as the price rises. For this reason, merchants 
have diligently sought for the light shrinking clips. 

Buying has been general in all states in which wool is 
produced and the majority of dealers, and not a few mills, 
have participated. We have, however, a few substantial 
manufacturers and dealers who declare the market has ad- 
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vanced more rapidly than conditions warrant and that a 
temporary reaction must soon appear. In these cases, per- 
haps the “wish is father to the thought.” Much activity 
has prevailed in the last two weeks in Texas and Montana, 
our two largest wool producing states, and prices to growers 
for choice clips in these states have ranged from 30@32 
cents, with the heavier shrinking clips fetching around 25 
cents to the grower. These wools are figured to cost around 
85 cents clean landed Boston, and some of the choice clips 
would evidently yield a profit sold at that figure. While 
not every manufacturer is willing to concede 85 cents clean 
to be the market in Boston today, this figure is more 
frequently recognized as market for average territory 
original bag clips than any other quotation. It is quite 
certain, however, that many Wyoming clips and others 
have cost well above the 85 cents clean landed mark and 
many are predicting dollar wool in Boston before snow 
flies. Adherents to this belief find plenty of arguments in 
their behalf. 

It must be said, however, that foreign wools, were they 
available, could be had duty paid at somewhat less than 
the dollar clean basis. As pointed out in former market 
letters from the National Wool Marketing Corporation, 
practically no offerings of foreign wool are being made from 
the producing countries such as Australia, New Zealand, 
and South America. All of the clip, or nearly so, has been 
taken by the various consuming centers of Europe and 
Japan. Foreign wools for the rest of this year will neces- 
sarily have to be purchased in the secondary markets from 
owners who expect to secure a profit from their operations. 
Any attempt at the London auctions to secure wool at less 
money is promptly countered with withdrawals. It would, 
therefore, seem that we need have little fear of competition 
from foreign wools for the remainder of this season. 

In the fleece wool, or farm states, activity has been 
general. Probably 75 per cent of the clip has been moved, 
either through direct sale or consignment. Some of the 
semi-bright sections of the Mississippi Valley are produc- 
ing wool several per cent lighter than for many years past 
and the growth of these wools is, in the majority of cases, 
better than expected. A considerable volume, perhaps the 
bulk, of the fleece wools is being held by pools, country 
dealers, and Boston merchants for expected higher values 
after Labor Day. A fair movement of these wools, however, 
from country points direct to mills has been in process. 
Values seem to be fairly well established on this type of 
wool at 36@37 cents delivered Boston for Michigan and 
Ohio medium wools, and 35@36 cents on the bright Missis- 
sippi Valley fleeces, with 32@33 cents delivered Boston for 
medium wools from the semi-bright sections. Trade at the 
moment seems to be shifting from mediums to the finer 
grades, which always year in and year out comprise the 
backbone of the wool textile industry. Sentiment in the 
New York goods market seems to be considerably more 
optimistic, although there are factors that claim there is 
nothing in the demand for clothing that will justify higher 
prices. The bare fact remains, however, that duplicate 
orders on fall fabrics for men have been encouraging and 
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the trade estimates that slightly over half of the season’s 
business has been booked, with the remainder expected 
within the next two or three months. While many mills 
are busy on women’s wear, it is quite certain that the bulk 
of business in the women’s fabrics remains to be placed, 
Retail sales of garments are said to be running well ahead 
of a year ago. Some estimate as much as 15 per cent 
ahead of 1935, and it is predicted that fall business wil] 
show similar gains. 

It seems quite probable that wool consumption in the 
season of 1936 may equal the 545,000,000 pounds of greasy 
shorn wool mark of a year ago. With an estimated wool 
clip of 340,000,000 pounds, the question naturally arises 
as to where the wool is to be found to supply our domestic 
needs throughout the year. The answer to this question 


will have to be worked out as the season advances. At 
any rate, a similar situation so far as supply and demand 
is concerned has not occurred for many, many years. 

In the judgment of the National Wool Marketing Cor- 
poration, the growers can best avail themselves of the bene- 
fits to be derived therefrom by consigning and awaiting full 
development of what appears to be a very strong situation. 





Past and Present Methods of 
Marketing Wool 


O LATE recruits in the field of wool marketing and 

to growers of the younger generation a review of past 
methods of marketing employed since 1900 might be of 
interest. Previous to this date the bulk of the wool was 
consigned to merchants in much the same manner as em- 
ployed at the present time in Australia, viz., to well-estab- 
lished consignment merchants who handled wool on a 
commission basis only. 

Early in this century many wool merchants became 
speculative-minded and the tendency seemed to be toward 
outright purchases on the part of wool merchants in years 
when a profit from handling seemed to be assured, and in 
years of doubtful markets the wool would be taken on 
consignment. In this manner the merchants had two 
strings to their bow. This is the factor to which the wool 
growers objected. 

In about 1910 the National Wool Warehouse and 
Storage Company was organized by a group of western 
growers and warehouses were established in Chicago. This 
concern for a number of years was the only factor oper- 
ating on a strictly commission basis. In 1913, under the 
tutorage of prominent western wool growers, the National 
Wool Warehouse and Storage Company made a_ bold 
attempt toward establishing the auction system of merchan- 
dising wool, patterned after the Australian system. Shear- 
ing pens were established at various points in the West 
designed from those employed at the shearing stations in 
Australia. Sorting equipment was provided and an expert 
was brought from Australia to supervise the sorting and 
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preparation of the wools sheared at these stations estab- 
lished in Wyoming and elsewhere in the territory section. 
The plan provided for auctions in the fall and winter months 
in Philadelphia, which was then considered equal to Boston 
as a wool distributing center. We are forced to confess 
that this attempt on a broad scale to establish the auction 
system failed. 

Those older in the wool trade who followed this closely 
realize full well that the failure was due principally to lack 
of cooperation from the manufacturers. Too much cannot 
be said for the manner in which these wools for the auction 
were prepared. They were graded, skirted, classified, and 
baled in exactly the same manner as is now practiced in 
Australia. This attempt disclosed the different marketing 
conditions between the foreign countries and the United 
States. In Australia competition from a number of foreign 
countries is present at practically every auction. The great 
bulk of the wool is exported directly or indirectly from 
Australia to about every consuming country in the world. 
This furnishes a very broad outlet. In this country we 
have for an outlet only our own New England mills, and 
for the most part the economic conditions favorable or 
unfavorable affecting one domestic mill will affect all in 
like manner. Again in Australia, the wool is sorted accord- 
ing to the prevailing needs of the respective nations. Here 
in the United States our manufacturers must use all and 
every type of the domestic clip, for we are a wool importing 
nation. Rarely do we produce as much wool as we consume. 

Due credit should be given the sponsors of this attempt 
to establish the auction system, for it was intelligently man- 
aged, the wool was efficiently prepared, and the auction was 
properly conducted. It became quite evident, however, that 
the American manufacturers were not ready to patronize this 
method of marketing. 

Some of the wool designated for this Philadelphia 
auction was exported to London in an effort to ascertain 
whether the proper method of preparation had been em- 
ployed. Needless to say the result was unsatisfactory in 
view of the fact that American-grown wool is at a decided 
disadvantage in comparison with bright, light Australian 
wools in any market. The climatic conditions in Australia 
are such that it is possible to produce clean wool, for the 
wool growers in that country are not confronted with the 
climatic difficulties to which our western sheepmen are 
subjected. 

About two years later concentration points were 
established at Miles City, Montana, Pendleton, Oregon, and 
elewhere in the United States for the purpose of sealed 
bid sales, for in the minds of some this method was to be 
4 panacea for all of the wool growers’ troubles. As much 
as eleven. million pounds was concentrated at Miles’ City, 
Montana. Dealers and some manufacturers traveled in 
special cars to these sealed bid sales and a sealed bid sale 
isvery similar to a public auction. In one instance the bids 
are written and passed in, and the other they are given 
audibly. This plan, too, was doomed to the discard, for in 
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many instances the buyers were said to have combined their 
bids and divided the wovols, aud in this manner real com- 
petition was eliminated. ‘An; added difficuity :in this case 
was the lack of iacilities, as weil as no attempt being made 
to classify or grade the wools. tees 

Then came the “bull market” following 1914, caused 
by the world war. Prices were so high that any method of 
marketing, haphazard though it might be, yielded satis- 
factory prices to the growers. In an effort to prevent the 
wool market from soaring to unreasonable levels, the gov- 
ernment commandeered the whole clip and ordered it to be 
consigned to recognized merchants throughout the country. 

About the year 1917 the Columbia Wool Warehouse 
Company was established in Portland, Oregon, along the 
same line as the National Wool Warehouse and Storage 
Company of Chicago. This concern was a consignment 
proposition and fultilled a useful purpose for the growers 
shipping thereto. Both the Columbia and the National 
Wool Storage and Warehouse companies were incorporated 
organizations, a large part of the stock being held by the 
growers themselves. 

In the season of 1919 and the forepart of 1920, wool 
reached an all-time high. Montana wools were selling at 
70@75 cents per pound in the grease. Advances to the 
growers during the winter months by the two above named 
organizations, although conservative when made, repre- 
sented heavy over-advances when the 1920 wool clip was 
marketed. As a result both concerns ran into grave financial 
difficulty, as well as practically the whole wool growing 
industry. In 1920 the Farm Bureau Federation arrived at 
its zenith of power and launched a broad cooperative mar- 
keting program embracing all important agricultural com- 
modities. In the years 1920 to 1922 this national farmers’ 
association organized many state cooperative wool mar- 
keting agencies, most of which are still functioning in an 
efficient manner. 

The National Wool Warehouse and Storage Company 
and its Boston successor, the National Wool Exchange, 
functioned and served the wool growers in a very useful 
capacity until 1929, at which time the Farm Board organ- 
ized the National Wool Marketing Corporation which 
absorbed the National Wool Exchange. Mistakes have been 
made, which are freely admitted. It seems, however, that 
the original idea of consigning wools to efficient marketing 
agencies who do not buy or speculate for their own account 
is the method that has stood the test and to date is the 
soundest and the one most likely to succeed. We have for 
example the livestock commission merchants at the various 
livestock markets in the West who have been responsible 
for selling the bulk of the livestock in the United States 
for a great many years. 

The National Wool Marketing Corporation is striving 
each day to perfect the marketing services it offers to 
the growers. We plan to be abreast of the times and adopt 
new methods as rapidly as conditions demand. It is our 
purpose to make the route between the producer and the 
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manufacturer as short and ifexpensive as possible con- 


sistent with efficiency. 


We realize the manufacturers’ needs’ must be cared for 
properly in any successful method of marketing. This is 
the reason we havé consulted. freely with the large con- 
sumers in regard to the auction system that we propose to 
One hundred per cent of the 
manufacturers interviewed determined Boston to be the place 


offer this fall and winter. 
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in which the auctions should be established. We feel that 


we are in a better position to protect the growers’ interests, 


° 


for if the reserve bid is not reached on a given clip in the 
auction here in Boston, sample bags of the clip will be 
promptly placed on our show space where they will be sub. 
ject to the inspection of all the mills and may be sold a 
private treaty any time the required price is obtainable. 





——____ 
—== 





Summary of World 
Wool Prospects 


UPPLIES of unmanufactured wool 
now available (April 30, 1936) in 
this country for 1936 are smaller than 
a year earlier. Production of shorn 
wool in the United States is not likely 
to be greatly different from the pro- 
duction in 1935, but stocks of wool in 
this country are now much smaller 
than a year ago. The consumption of 
wool by domestic mills in 1936 prob- 
ably will not be so large as the very 
large consumption in 1935. 

Since the bulk of wool supplies in 
the Southern Hemispheres was market- 
ed early in the current season, a small- 
er quantity remains to be sold in those 
countries in the last few months of 
the season than was the case a year 
ago. Available supplies still remain- 
ing for disposal in Southern Hemis- 
phere countries on April 1 were about 
31 per cent smaller than a year ago 
and were 18 per cent smaller than the 
preceding 5-year average. 

Stocks of apparel class wool, held by 
dealers and manufacturers in the 
United States on March 28 were 103,- 
642,000 pounds scoured basis, a reduc- 
tion of 23 per cent as compared with 
the same date in 1935. Of the total 
stocks held on March 28 of this year 
only 57 per cent was domestic wool, 
while in March, 1935, domestic wool 
was 86 per cent of the total. The 
stocks on March 28 of this year rep- 
resented 144,951,000 pounds of shorn 
wool, greasy shorn basis, and 41,641,- 
000 pounds of pulled wool, greasy pull- 
ed basis. 

* * * 


Imports for consumption of apparel 
class wool by the United States in the 
first quarter of 1936 were 29,858,000 


pounds compared with imports of 5,- 
307,000 pounds in the same period of 
1935. The imports for the first quarter 
of 1936 were larger than in the same 
period of any year since 1929. Orders 
to be filled in foreign markets for 
United States buyers began to de- 
cline in March as demand declined in 
the domestic market and imports are 
not likely to continue much longer 
at recent high levels. 

Manufacturing activity in the wool 
textile industry of the United States 
has declined somewhat from the un- 
usually high level reached in the fall 
of 1935. When mill consumption fig- 
ures are adjusted for seasonal varia- 
tion there has been a decline in every 
month since October. Activity of 
many mills was hindered by flood con- 
ditions in the New England states in 
March and consumption figures for 
March when they become available, 
are likely to show a further decline. 

There was a slight falling off in ma- 
chinery activity in the wool industry 
of the United Kingdom during the first 
quarter of 1936. In view of the very 
high consumption in that country in 
1935 the recent high level of activity 
may not be maintained throughout 
1936. New orders for the wool indus- 
try of western Europe were somewhat 
curtailed in the second half of March 
as a result of uncertainty in the in- 
ternational political situation, but mills 
continued very active on old orders. 

All of the principal wool consuming 
countries except Germany and Italy 
took much larger quantities of wool 
in 1935 than in 1934 when the quantity 
retained was sharply reduced. A down- 
ward trend in the quantity of wool re- 
tained in France and Germany in re- 
cent years has been offset by an up- 
ward trend in the United Kingdom and 


Japan. 


Weather and feed conditions are 
fairly favorable in Southern Hemis- 
phere countries where the clip will be 
shorn: in the last half of 1936. The 
number of sheep to be shorn in Aus- 
tralia will probably be slightly smaller 
than a year ago while in the Union of 
South Africa it is expected to be larger. 
No reliable estimates of the sizes of 
the coming clips are as yet available. 

—World Wool Prospects, Bureau of 

Agricultural Economics, U. §. 
Department of Agriculture. 





Western Wool Sales 


T IS estimated that two thirds at 
least and probably as much as 70 
per cent of the 1936 wool clip of the 
West had been sold or consigned by 
June 6, according to the Commercial 
Bulletin for that date. 

Of the 65,000,000 pounds of wool 
shorn from Texas sheep this season, 
it is reported that half has left pro- 
ducers’ hands at prices ranging from 
28 to 34 cents. The 34-cent figure is 
said to be the highest price reached 
by Texas wools in the last nine years. 
Reports are also current that prices 
ranging from 31 to 33 cents are being 
refused by some Texas sheepmen who 
hold to the belief that the market there 
will yet reach 35 cents. 

Thirty-four cents was also paid for 
a California clip. The high for Utah 
clips is 32 cents, paid for a crossbred 
clip, but most of the fine wools of Utah 
have gone at 27 to 28 cents. In Idaho 
mixed clips were selling during the first 
week of June at 30 and 31 cents 4 
pound. The high figure reported for 
Wyoming up to the early part of June 
was 31 cents; in Montana, 31% cents; 
Colorado, 30% cents; New Mexico, 
31 cents. 
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YAKIMA CHAPTER ELECTS 
OFFICERS 


FFICERS of the Yakima Chapter 

of the Washington Wool Growers 
Association elected officers for the com- 
ing year at a recent meeting, held at 
the home of Mrs. John Finley. Mrs. 
William Watt was chosen as president; 
Mrs. Emil Robert, vice president; Mrs. 
William Roberts, secretary, and Mrs. 
E. K. Foltz, corresponding secretary. 
The program committee for the year 
will be composed of Mrs. W. A. Ro- 
berts, chairman, and Mrs. Archie 
Prior and Mrs. Robert. 

The members of the chapter were 
entertained at luncheon preceding the 
business meeting. The assisting host- 
esses were Mrs. Foltz and Mrs. Pete 
Agor. 

Mrs. Archie Prior. 





OREGON MEETINGS 


igs Umatilla County Chapter No. 

4 of the Ladies’ Auxiliary to the 
Oregon State Wool Growers met at 
the Library Club Room in Pendleton 
on May 2, with Mrs. Will Wyrick 
presiding. A program of fancy dancing 
and musical numbers was enjoyed. 

It was decided to hold a picnic 
June 14, 

A committee consisting of Mrs. Mel- 
vin Tell) Mrs. Mac Hoke and Mrs. 
Fred Falconer was appointed for the 
purpose of outlining the work for next 
year, 

Our State President, Mrs. Stagg, 
gave an interesting talk. She was 
honored at a luncheon at the Hotel 
Pendleton. 

Mrs. Fred Falconer, Secretary. 


* * * * 


HE Baker County Chapter of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary to the Oregon 
State Wool Growers held its regular 
monthly meeting at the home of Mrs. 
Ira Staggs in Keating, with Mrs. Mar- 


Women’s Auxiliaries 
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tion assisting, and Mrs. Fred Phillips 
presiding. Twenty-three members and 
three visitors were present. 


Mrs. Stagg gave a very interesting 
report of her visit to the Pendleton 
and Heppner chapters. Contract 
bridge was played, Mrs. Philip Eichorn 
winning high. Guessing games were 
also played, in which Mrs. Joe Moura 
won a prize. 

The next meeting will be held at 
the home of Mrs. Chas. Colton and 
will begin with a luncheon. Mrs. C. J. 
Warner and Mrs. Serge Head will assist 
Mrs. Colton. 


Mrs. Louis Osborn, Secretary. 





SALT LAKE CHAPTER HOLDS 
CLOSING MEETING 


6 tw last meeting of the Salt Lake 

Auxiliary to the Utah Wool Grow- 
ers for the year was held at the Art 
Barn, May 11, preceded by a luncheon. 


Mrs. Sylvester Broadbent, Mrs. M. 
A. Smith, Mrs. H. S. Erickson, Mrs. 
J. H. Manderfield, Mrs. R. H. Pitch- 
forth, and Mrs. J. R. Eliason were in 
charge of arrangements for the lunch- 
eon. 


In the business session following the 
luncheon, Mrs. Julian Neff was elected 
as president for the coming year; 
Mrs. Lucy Seely as vice president; 
Mrs. E. C. Smith, secretary and Mrs. 
I. H. Jacob, treasurer. The directors 
are Mrs. J. H. Manderfield, Mrs. R. 
H. Pitchforth, Mrs. R. H. Winder, 
and Mrs. J. R. Eliason. 

Bridge was played following the 
meeting. 


Mrs. Hyrum Erickson, Secretary 


Knitting Highlights 


A Radio Talk Given in New York 

on May 28, by Mrs. Minna Hall 

Carothers, Publicity Director of 
Associated Wool Industries 


INCE last we visited via Helen 
Merchant’s morning program, 
many interesting experiences have been 
mine on the subject of knitting and 
other handicrafts. 

I’ve been through a New England 
yarn mill, seen some of the new hand- 
made things being exploited for sum- 
mer wear, viewed many of the gar- 
ments submitted in a knitting contest, 
received Paris reports showing hand 
knits very much in the fashion picture 
—particularly for evening wear, when 
wool yarn is used and sometimes com- 
bined with other fabrics. 

In the New England yarn mill I 
saw novelty knitting yarns in the 
making; the most delightful color 
schemes and types of yarn, and also 
garments made from them. Soft chiffon 
angora, the lightest weight made, silver 
flecked mixtures, wool tinsel yarn and 
a variegated yarn dyed in skein to 
simulate a navajo blanket effect are 
among the interesting things I saw on 
this trip. Nubbiest of nubby yarns, 
with contrasting colors spun together. 
Among the interesting uses to which 
these yarns had been put were a brown 
and blue tweedy mixture fashioned into 
a simple tailored one piece dress—just 
the thing to make during the summer. 
Ideal for early autumn days, this gar- 
ment is suited to the college class room, 
the business office or to the woman 
about town who prefers plain, smart 
tailored effects. 

In the contest referred to, where 
dresses were submitted from all over 
the country, it will interest you to 
know that 95 per cent of the entries 
were made of wool yarn. The work- 
manship in most of these garments was 
so exquisite that it gave the judges 
plenty of work to do in selecting prize 
winners—and was truly a tribute to 
the handicraft of the women of Amer- 
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ica! The prizes too, were most in- 
teresting and included all sorts of use- 
ful things, from a year’s supply of 
shoes to a trip to Hollywood and re- 
turn. 

Is knitting here to stay? is a query 
one hears every so often. I can only 
tell you what one editor who receives 
requests for knitting instructions re- 
cently said—that her April and May 
mail has been bigger than ever. And 
a checkup of my personal friends who 
knit or crochet finds them all busy as 
bees working on the most attractive 
summer, lacy looking models of light 
weight, cool wool yarn—or with fore- 
sight toward their fall requirements, 
making heavier models for use then. 

Elbert Hubbard once wrote: “The 
individual busy at work, at work he 
likes, is safe. This way sanity, health, 
happiness. Through the proper ac- 
cessories of the three H’s—head, hand, 
heart—are we educated and to be 
educated is to live, for education means 
unfoldment.” 

Right along those lines I have up to 
the minute news for you handicraft 
workers. 

The very last word in hand work is 
rug making. Women are turning their 
attention to the fastidious arrangement 
of their homes and the inclusion of 
handmade things there—just as they 
have done with their wardrobes, and 
after all, why not? One must live with 
one’s home surroundings longer than 
with one’s clothes. 

Several of the big yarn manufac- 
turers are busy even now evolving new 
hooked rug designs and _ instruction 
books for you. In California, I am 
told, the rug craze has long had popu- 
larity. 

One company, who has designed the 
most exquisite Oriental-like patterns, 
strongly recommends the use of warp 
cloth for making their rugs. This in- 
sures the lasting quality of the rug, 
the cloth being woven to duplicate the 
warp used by the Orientals. Rugs 
made this way can be kept by genera- 
tion after generation. Then too, they 


would make wonderful additions to. 


the hand work done by so many wo- 
men for their ladies’ aid church soci- 
eties, and offer something new and 
different. 


Another yarn company has in the 
making a new rug needle to be intro- 
duced in the fall. This needle will 
cut loops as they are made and other- 
wise simplify rug making. They, too, 
are bringing out a line of rugs for the 
use of this new needle. Of course, 
wool yarn is the appropriate type to 
use in making rugs. 

When you have planned your own, 
and your children’s wardrobes and 
made the interesting gifts of wool yarn 
for Father’s Day that you are probably 
‘working on as you listen to this talk, 
I hope you will give serious attention 
to rugs. 

And now, before I sign off, a quick 
review of summer fashions. 

One of the interesting notes is the 
combination flannel or other skirt ma- 
terial that can be bought in packaged 
form with just enough wool yarn to 
make a sweater of the same color. No 
guessing as to matching shades—for 
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these colors have been dyed to match. 
The loveliest sweaters have been de. 
signed in this way, and, since the yarns 
and skirt materials are made by the 
same company and can be matched ip 
shade either in or out of the package 
one might have one skirt with three or 
four different style sweaters. 

Featherweight yarns, loose open 
stitches and twinster sets, sometimes 
with sleeveless overblouse, are noted 
in one prominent yarn line. Short 
sleeves are very evident in the sum- 
mer fashions, also charming dresses 
suited to women of all ages are fea- 
tured—and jiffy garments that can be 
made so quickly one is wearing them 
before realizing it. 

Novelties seen, for which instruc- 
tions are available, are wool yarn 
neckties for men and wool yarn bou- 
tonnieres of flowers or vegetables. 

Make no mistake—there is plenty 
of news in the air for knitters! 








F.C.A. Lends $3,704,000,000 in Three Years 


ARKING May 27, 1936, the com- 
pletion of its third year of 
financing farmers, the Farm Credit 
Administration has loaned over $3,- 
704,000,000 since its organization, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Gover- 
nor W. I. Myers. 

The Governor said that in three 
years since the program of refinancing 
agricultural debts was begun, the Farm 
Credit Administration received appli- 
cations from about half of all mort- 
gaged farmers in the country and made 
over 760,000 long-term loans on first 
and second mortgage security through 
the federal land banks and Land Bank 
Commissioner. 

The Farm Credit Administration has 
also built up facilities for making 
short-term loans and loans to farmers’ 
cooperatives, and the volume loaned 
through these institutions is not far 
short of the tremendous amount ad- 
vanced on farm mortgages through the 
land banks. 

Governor Myers said the average- 
size mortgage loan per farmer during 
the period was about $4,000 and the 
average short-term loan from produc- 
tion credit associations about $740. 

Total farm mortgage loans by the 


federal land banks and Commissioner 
during the three years aggregated $2,- 
043,000,000; short-term production 
loans, $1,349,000,000; and loans to 
farmers’ marketing and purchasing co- 
operatives, $312,000,000. 

Governor Myers pointed out that al- 
though the total amounts include some 
emergency loans made from appropri- 
ated funds, by far the largest part 
consists of loans made by the perma- 
nent institutions which obtain funds 
primarily from the sale of securities 
to the investing public. He referred 
to the federal land banks, production 
credit associations, banks for coopera- 
tives, and federal intermediate credit 
banks. 

Some 2,300,000 farms in the United 
States, or about 34 per cent, are mort- 
gaged and over one third of the 
indebtedness is held by the federal 
land banks and Land Bank Commis- 
sioner, compared to about 12 per cent 
held by the land banks prior to the 
depression. Until recently, about 90 
per cent of mortgage loan proceeds was 
used to pay off old debts, but now 4 
larger and larger proportion is going 
to purchase farms, due to reviving in- 
terest in farm ownership. 
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Money loaned on farm mortgages 
during the three-year-period was used 
by farmers approximately as follows: 
to pay off debts owed to commercial 
banks $478,000,000, life insurance 
companies $290,000,000, joint stock 
land banks $141,000,000, individuals 
and other unclassified creditors $844,- 
000,000, payment of state and county 
taxes $61,000,000, purchase of farm 
land and redemption of farms lost 
through foreclosure $82,000,000. The 
remaining amount of about $147,- 
000,000 was used to repair and improve 
farm buildings, buy equipment, pay 
loan fees, and for other agricultural 
purposes. 

Loans by the various institutions 
under the Farm Credit Administration 
during the past three years are approxi- 


mately as follows: Federal land banks, 
$1,179,500,000; Land Bank Commis- 
sioner, $863,000,000; federal inter- 
mediate credit bank loans and dis- 
counts for private financing institutions 
and farmer cooperatives, $509,000,- 
000; production credit associations, 
$392,000,000; regional agricultural 
credit corporations, $386,000,000; 
emergency crop loans, $117,000,000; 
emergency feed loans in drought areas, 
$72,000,000; banks for cooperatives, 
$147,000,000; Agricultural Marketing 
Act Revolving Fund, $55,000,000; and 
loans by the Land Bank Commissioner 
to joint stock land banks, $1,500,000. 
Some $18,000,000 of loans originally 
made from the Agricultural Marketing 
Act Revolving Fund was refinanced by 
the banks for cooperatives. 








Relation of Nutrition to Wool Shedding 


HE results of three years of ex- 

perimental work done in connec- 
tion with the shedding of wool by sheep 
on the cutover lands of Louisiana have 
just been published by the Louisiana 
Agricultural Experiment Station, as 
Louisiana Bulletin 269—The Effect of 
the Plane of Nutrition of Ewes upon 
Their Wool, Lamb and Milk Produc- 
tion, by M. G. Snell. 

The problem of wool shedding has 
confronted sheepmen of this section 
for many years. Sheep running on cut- 
over lands receive little attention, ex- 
cept for branding, marking and shear- 
ing. They run without extra feed and 
wih no shelter during the winter 
months. Under these conditions, the 
bulletin states, they “may come through 
the winter in good condition, raise a 
good crop of lambs, and shear heavy 
fleeces of wool, but frequently large 
numbers of grown sheep are lost, the 
wool clip is light, and few lambs are 
raised.” Also, many of the sheep shed 
their fleeces either partially or entirely. 
In 1930, in fact, it was estimated that 
at least 25 per cent of the sheep in the 
eastern cutover area were shedding. 
The question of scab, of course, had to 
be taken into consideration, but in the 
spring of 1931, about 20,000 sheep 
were examined for scabies by a repre- 
sentative of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry and only a few head were found 


that indicated the presence of that 
disease. So feed and range conditions 
were made the subject of investigation 
in seeking the cause of the shedding of 
wool. 

Forty head of grade Cheviot ewes 
were used in the experiment, which 
was started in June, 1931. They were 
divided into four lots of ten head each. 
Lot 1 was given all the feed they would 
consume; lot 2 was fed the same 
as lot 1 for eight months, but during 
the four-months’ winter period, receiv- 
ed only one third as much as the lot 1 
ewes. Lot 3 were fed two thirds as 
much as the lot 1 ewes and lot 4 only 
one third as much. This feeding plan 
was continued for three years, except 
that the light feeding period of the lot 
2 ewes was changed in 1932 from the 
winter (October 1 to February 1) 
months to the suckling period (Febru- 
ary 1 to June 1). The ration fed was 
made up of 60 parts hay and 40 parts 
grain. 

The conclusion reached as a result 
of the experiment on the question of 
wool shedding was that “lack of feed 
may result in wool shedding.” 

“Lots 2, 3, and 4,” the bulletin 
states, “showed a tendency to shed. 
The low feeding period to which the lot 
2 ewes were subjected apparently weak- 
ened the fiber and caused some of the 
ewes to lose wool. In order to minimize 
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this loss, the ewes in these three lots 
were kept in canvas covers. However, 
in spite of these precautions, two ewes 
in lot 4 shed almost their entire fleeces.” 


Other conclusions drawn from the 
experiment are summarized in the bul- 
letin as follows: 

Ewes full fed eight months and then fed 


on a very low plane of nutrition for about 
four months produce fewer lambs, less milk, 
lambs weighing less at the end of 120 days, 
and less wool than do ewes fed a good ra- 
tion the year round. 

A low plane of nutrition fed to the 
mother reduces the weight of the lamb at 
120 days, but does not have any consistent 
effect upon the lamb’s wool up to 120 days. 





Western Lamb Contracts 


HE Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 

nomics issued the following report 
on western lamb contracting for the 
week ended June 6, 1936: 


In Utah a few mixed black-face and 
white-face lambs were contracted straight 
across at $8.00 per hundredweight. In cen- 
tral Idaho the bulk of the fat lamb con- 
tracts for future delivery ranged from 
$9.25 to $9.50 per hundred. Several strings 
of lambs were contracted straight across at 
$8.00 per hundred. Traders are more active 
there than packer buyers. At Dillon, Mon- 
tana, approximately 30,000 lambs were con- 
tracted at $8.00 per hundred straight; most 
of them were black-face lambs, 


General rains over the eastern half of 
Wyoming the past week have relieved a 
most acutely critical range condition. An 
almost complete lack of precipitation over 
this area during May had resulted in early 
stoppage of grass growth and drying up of 
stock water. Stockmen now generally anti- 
cipate new grass growth and improved stock 
conditions. Trade interests report that 
warm, clear weather during May resulted 
generally in saving a large percentage of 
the lamb crop. Lack of green vegetation 
prior to the rains had, however, retarded 
development of new lambs over wide areas. 
Initial contracting of feeder lambs for the 
season in Wyoming occurred several weeks 
ago when in the north central area, up- 
wards of 30,000 were contracted at $7.25 
to $7.50 per hundred for October delivery. 
Minimum weights were placed at 45 pounds. 
The bulk were taken by local feeding in- 
terests, More recently several thousand 
lambs were contracted by the same interests 
on similar contracts up to $7.75 per hun- 
dred, and trade interests report that recently 
several bands of early born mountain-sum- 
mered lambs, which normally carry a large 
proportion of fat lambs have been con- 
tracted, mostly by packers, at $8.00 per 
hundred for early fall delivery. 





Lamb Market Conditions and Prices 


Chicago 


UPPLY, demand and every other 

factor influencing prices operated 
to the advantage of both live and 
dressed lamb trade during May. 


The product was restored to its old- 
time position in the category of lux- 
uries. With the passing of old crop 
wooled lambs, which practically dis- 
appeared about the middle of the 
month, the trade was reduced to short 
rations, furnished by old crop clippers 
and the advance guard of the spring 
lamb supply. Dressed lamb advanced 
$2 per hundred and no difficulty was 
experienced in getting a clearance, an 
upturn in the wool market favoring 
growers. Contrariwise, the sheep 


market broke sharply, dressed mutton 
following. 


Early June found the market prac- 
tically on a spring lamb basis, tops 
selling at $13 per hundred and the bulk 
at $12@12.75. Early in May the 
market ran into a break, which hit 
common and half fat lambs of the old 
crop severely. All through the month 
feed lot culls were in evidence, killers 
taking them greedily. Well-finished 
wooled lambs of the old crop sold down 
to $11.50 and the country took all the 
medium to good wooled lambs it could 
get at $10.50@10.75. California 
springers were a disappointment to kil- 
lers, medium kinds selling at $10.50@ 
11. Native springers sold largely at 
$11@12.25, few reaching the market 
as interior packers were scouring the 
country, picking up odd head and mov- 
ing them by truck to their plants. The 
market was choppy, unsatisfactory, 
and required to absorb considerable 
medium and common stock. Killers 
had access to numerous truck loads and 
carlots of wooled lambs at $10.75@ 
11.50, the heavy end selling at $11.25. 
Shorn lambs were in better flesh than 
woolies, selling at $9.50@10. Not 


enough yearlings arrived to make a 
market. Sheep were at the inception 
of a severe break, wooled ewes selling 
up to $6.25, and most of the shorn 
stock at $4.50@5.25. 


During the week ending May 16, 
supply deficiency was pronounced. 
Buyers revised the entire price struc- 
ture from top to bottom, widened the 
spread between finished and unfinished 
stock, but bought everything in the 
fleece or otherwise. Strictly choice 
shorn lambs, 86 to 90 pounds, sold at 
$10.60, but a large proportion of the 
supply lacked finish. Anything with 
merit, regardless of weight, sold in the 
$10@10.50 range, big lambs, when 
finished, not being penalized. During 
this week the previous supply from 
Colorado and Nebraska dwindled, her- 
alding feed lot depletion for the season. 
Shorn lambs from the corn belt made 
up the bulk of receipts. Several loads 
of California spring lambs reached Chi- 
cago during this week, averaging 71 
to 81 pounds, that sold at $11.50@ 
11.75. Fat sheep broke 50@75 cents 
due to a flood of Texas stock in the 
break, shorn ewes could not beat$4.50, 
a desirable class weighing around 180 
pounds stopping at $3.50. 


The week ending May 23 put the 
market on.a still higher altitude, near 
choice lambs getting action as killers 
bought for numbers, and shipping or- 
ders intensified competition. Spring 
lambs advanced 50 cents per hundred, 
buyers curtailing operations to avoid 
exciting the market. Even common 
lambs got the benefit of the upturn. Fat 
93-pound shorn lambs sold at $10.75, 
and would probably have reached $11 
with more weight. Heavy lambs were 
scarce at all times and with character- 
istic perversity killers courted weight. 
The top on spring lambs was $12.50, 
Californias weighing 74 to 82 pounds 
selling at $10@10.65. A spread of 
$10@10.65 took most of the medium 
weight shorn lambs ranging from good 
to choice. At the close the practical 


top on shorn ewes was $4, bulk selling 
at $3.25@3.75. 


During the final week, the market 
was choppy, demand centering on fin- 
ish. Choice native spring lambs sold up 
to $13, medium natives selling at 
$10.50@11.50 comprising the bulk of 
supply. Packers’ needs were relieved 
by the arrival of several trains of 
southern spring lambs costing $13@ 
13.50 below the Ohio River. Killers 
were hard pressed for numbers at all 
times. Fat sheep went into another 
slump, selling largely at $3.25@3.75 
with $4 the limit. 


Early in June the live market was 
$1 to $1.50 higher than at the corre- 
sponding period of 1935 when the bulk 
of shorn lambs sold at $7.50@8 per 
hundred. Action in the dressed market 
was less satisfactory after southern 
stock began moving, as supply tension 
was relieved. At Chicago choice spring 
lamb carcasses advanced to a $23@24 
basis, or $2 per hundred higher than 
a year ago, old croppers selling at 
$20@22 against $16.50@18.50 last 
year. The dressed market absorbed 
considerable mediocre and low grade 
meat as the whole country resorted to 
a scouring process to get something 
to take advantage of the boom. Com- 
mon spring lamb carcasses wholesaled 
at $18@20; medium at $20@22, while 
old crop medium and common grades 
vended at $16@20. Naturally, under 
restricted production consumption was 
curtailed but every scrap of product 
was absorbed, and the wholesale mark- 
et was clamoring constantly for fresh 
supplies. Forequarters and the less 
desirable cuts were ready sale. In New 
York, on an advance of $1.50 to $2 per 
hundred in wholesale prices, choice car- 
casses went to $23.50. 


The market performance of lambs 
contrasted favorably with that of cat- 
tle. Between top yearling steers and 
top lambs, the spread was as much as 
$5 per hundred when the cattle market 
uncovered its low spot about the middle 
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of May. At that time choice steer 
carcasses Sold at $13@14 per hundred 
at Chicago and New York while spring 
lamb carcasses were worth $23@24. 
Always lamb could be cleared while 
beef clogged outlet channels. The only 
explanation is that the law of supply 
and demand, operating infallibly ab- 
sorbed a miniature supply of lamb, but 
balked at an excess of beef. Lamb 
and fresh pork loins wholesaled on 
about the same basis owing to marked 
scarcity of hogs, logically attributed to 
the drought and government control 
of production. Veal was also high, 
scarcity of lamb exerting a bullish in- 
fluence. 
J .E. Poole. 


Omaha 


ECEIPTS here for the month 
were the most liberal of any May 
since 1933, amounting to 146,554 head, 
or considerably more than arrived in 
April when 118,842 were accounted 
for. Last year in May, local receipts 
amounted to 140,235. The month 
served as a transition period for the 
change from old crop to new crop 
lambs. Arrivals of the former were 
rather light, compared with other 
years, since the marketing of fed lambs 
was completed about three weeks 
eatlier than usual. Small bunches of 
natives were marketed daily through- 
out the month, but these made up only 
a small proportion of the total daily 
tun. During the closing days, the first 
Idahos of the current season made 
their appearance. 

The trade opened on a strong basis, 
but the daily trend was downward for 
the first half of the month. Then came 
areversal in the movement with a day- 
to-day advance which reached its peak 
on the 25th when spring lambs sold at 
$12.50, paid for both Californias and 
natives. This was the highest payment 
here on spring lambs, barring sales 
during the Easter trade, since May, 
1930. The next day prices began to 
sag and at the close, native springers 
sold at $11.75 while top California 
lambs were disposed of at $11. How- 
ever, the market was generally 25 
cents higher for the month than at the 
close of April, with the bulk ‘of the 


spring lambs during the month cash- 
ing at $11.25@12.25. Idahos sold on 
the last day for $11.35. 


By the time the month was a third 
over, old lambs appeared in relatively 
small numbers, all of them out of the 
wool. Price movement for these fol- 
lowed in line with the trend for new 
crop lambs. 

The disposal of the new crop fed 
lambs opened earlier than usual be- 
cause of the high prices buyers were 
willing to pay despite the fact that 
the offerings lacked complete finish. 
However, marketings made up only a 
small share of the total feed lot sup- 
ply and the close of the month found 
a good many lambs remaining in the 
hands of local feeders. 

Unusually heavy receipts of early 
spring lambs from the Far West gave 
feeder buyers a better opportunity to 
stock up than they generally have at 
this time of the year, and they took 
advantage of it by purchasing 41,183 
head of feeding and breeding sheep 
and lambs during May. It was the 
heaviest May output since May, 1931. 
The increase was especially marked 
in comparison with the light April out- 
go of 6,809 and was three times as 
heavy as shipments of 12,922 for the 
corresponding month of last year. Bulk 
of the sales for the month moved at an 
even keel, with prices ranging from 
$8.75@9.50 predominating. 

After opening strong, the seasonal 
decline in demand for aged stock to- 
wards the middle of the month caused 
prices to drop from a high of $6 on 
shorn ewes to a low of $3.50. There 
was no ready outlet after the break 
and the bulk of the rather limited sup- 
ply were severely graded with few 
eligible for the top price. 

Lester H. Hartwig. 


Denver 


LARGE majority of the sheep 
and lambs received on the Den- 


A 


ver market during the month of May 
came from California. Of the receipts, 
which totaled 204,067 head, 167,822 
came from the West Coast state. A 
year ago 133,184 head came to the 


Denver market from California. Dur- 
ing the months of April and May the 
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Denver market received 236,000 head 
of sheep and lambs from California 
as compared to 175,000 head received 
during the same two months of 1935. 

Late in May a number of lambs 
came from Idaho and the big end of 
the supply at this market is expected 
from this state during June, with other 
western states contributing a share of 
the supply. 


The market was active during the 
month with spring lambs showing a net 
May gain of 35 to 50 cents. Feeder 
lambs lost around 25 cents while ewes 
dropped 50 to 75 cents. 

California spring lambs opened the 
month of May at around $11.25 for 
the best. Later the market declined 
with good grades selling at $10.50 to 
$10.85. By mid-month they had ad- 
vanced to $11.50 and then went up to 
$12.40, but slight declines late in the 
month brought the tops to $11.50 at 
the close. The first Idaho and Utah 
spring lambs sold up to $12.50, a new 
season’s top at Denver. Later the 
best sold at $11.50. 


Colorado fed lambs opened the 
month at $11 to $11.75 freight paid, 
with fat shorn lambs at $9.40. Shorn 
fed lambs reached $11.25 freight paid 
at the high time, with a few loads at 
$9.80 to $10.10 flat and freight paid 
to Denver. 


California feeder lambs sold here at 
$8.80 to $9.35 with mixed fats and 
feeders at $10.25 early in the month. 
Fed feeders arrived late. 

Shorn ewes opened the month at $5 
to $5.50 with a few wooled ewes up 
to $6.25. Shorn ewes closed the month 
at $2.75 to $4. No wooled ewes were 
received here late in the month, but it 
was thought that they would bring 
$4.25 to possibly $4.50. 

The Denver market furnished prices 
well in line with other markets during 
the month of May. The bulk of the 
supply of the better grades went for 
Atlantic Coast slaughter, while a great 
many were purchased here on orders 
from interior packers in Iowa, Mil- 
waukee, Detroit and Cleveland. 

While the Idaho lambs are a little 
late this year, shipments having been 
held back because of dry weather and 
short feed, indications are that the 
marketing from this state will be fair- 

















SUFFOLKDALE 
- MEADOWS - 


Yearling 


RANGE RAMS 
All Sold 


For September 
and October 
Delivery 


A CARLOAD OF RAM 
LAMBS—WELL GROWN 
FOR SERVICE 


—Also— 


150 HEAD OF 
YEARLING EWES 


100 HEAD OF 
2, 3 AND 4 YEAR-OLD EWES 


All Registered. 


T. L. PATRICK 


Iiderton, Ont., Canada 














ly heavy during June, while Washing- 
ton, Oregon and other of the western 
spring lamb raising states will un- 
doubtedly send in a fair quota during 
the month. 

W. N. Fulton. 


Kansas City 


HE lamb market closed May in 
practically the same price position 
as the April close. On the basis of 
readjustments that were made during 
the month, owing to the advancing 
season, and the difference in quality, 
late May prices were relatively the best 
of the season. After starting May with 
offerings about evenly divided between 
old and new crop lambs, the old crop 
classes decreased and the new crop 
kinds increased. Winter fed wooled 
lambs disappeared before the middle of 
the month and from then on shorn 
lambs, some of them yearlings, were the 
old crop representatives. Last wooled 
lambs offered sold at $11.50 to $11.65 
and shorn lambs moved at $10 to $10.50 
during the middle of the month. New 
crop lambs brought $11 to $12.50. May 
started with spring lambs at $12, fell 
to a low point of $11 by the close of 
the first week but in the third week 
rallied to the high point of $12.50 and 
closed with the top quotations at $11.85. 
Old crop shorn lambs were out of the 
picture by the third week of the month 
and then they were selling at $10 down. 
Arizona made final shipments of their 
early lambs the last week in May and 
the peak movement of California 
lambs was reached the second week 
of the month. Idaho began moving 
early lambs about the middle of the 
month. In the last ten days shipping 
of southern and central corn belt states 
began to get under way. 


May and June are usually very un- 
certain months in the lamb market. 
This year the native lamb crop was 
late in rounding into condition and 
Arizona had finished shipping and 
California had passed its peak move- 
ment before the natives appeared in 
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appreciable supply. The next sixty days 
will see native lambs predominate. 


Thus far new crop lambs have been 
very umeven in size and _ finish, 
In the past few weeks many of the 
western consignments carried a large 
feeder end and many natives were short 


on finish, having been attracted to 
market because of the prevailing high 
prices. There is a general feeling in the 
trade that June prices will average 
lower than the May level. Western 
range lambs will not be offered in ap- 
preciable numbers before the middle 
of August or later and by that time the 
market will have cleared the largest 
per cent of the natives. 


In the past twelve months the move- 
ment has held unusually close to a sea- 
sonal character, with less overlapping 
than usual. Last summer most of the 
native lambs were gone before fat range 
lambs showed up in August and early 
fed lambs did not appear until late 
November after practically all fat range 
lambs were gone. Probably in no 
previous year was as large a per cent 
of the total winter fed lambs marketed 
in fleece as this past season, in fact 
full fleeced fed lambs were marketed 
as late as the third week in May. An- 
other favorable feature was that early 
lambs from western states cleared 
ahead of natives. Thus the past twelve 
months has been a well-jointed period 
and on that account market prices, in 
the average, have been fairly satis- 
factory. 

Sheep prices, especially ewes, came 
in for a sharp slump late in May. Shorn 
ewes sold as much as $3 lower than the 
peak level for wooled lambs in April. 
While the two classes are not fairly 
comparable, the $3 margin shows that 
wool was the big factor. The top for 
wooled ewes was $6.50 and in May, at 
the low point, fat, shorn ewes moved 
at $3. Yearlings declined $1 to $1.25 
and closed at $8.75 down. A few Texas 
grass yearlings brought $8.50 and two 
year-old ‘grass wethers $7.50. The 
combined supply of mature sheep made 
up only a small per cent of the total 
ovine offerings. 

There is considerable inquiry for 
good young breeding ewes but offerings 
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have been so limited as to number and 
regularity that no dependable quota- 
tions can be made. 


In the past three weeks there has 
been one of the most marvelous im- 
provements in range, pasture and crop 
conditions in the area from the Rocky 
Mountains to the Mississippi River 
that has been witnessed in many years. 
March, April and the first week in May 
had been unusually dry with dust 
storms and temperatures above normal. 
Conditions had become serious. It 
looked like another bad year. The 
situation now for this vast area, owing 
to generous and frequent rains, is the 
best in the past years, and in some 
sections the best ever known. At the 
present time it looks as if there will be 
an abundance of livestock feed for the 
coming winter. The section known as 
the “Dust Bowl” for the past two years 
will in all probability be able to feed 
a large number of lambs next winter. 


May receipts were 119,895, compared 
with 184,422 in the same month last 
year. This is the smallest May run 
since 1917. Lack of feeding in this 
immediate trade territory and the late- 
ness of the native lamb crop accounted 


for the decrease. Five-month receipts 
were 579,960, which compares with 
750,762 in the same period last year. 


C. M. Pipkin. 


St. Joseph 


ECEIPTS were comparatively 

light the past month, the total be- 
ing approximately 76,270 compared 
with 121,440 last month and 98,794 in 
May last year. During the first half 
of the month supplies were fairly liber- 
al and were mostly fed wooled lambs, 
but the latter half offerings were large- 
ly spring lambs with a fair showing of 
fed clips. 


The market for fed wooled lambs 
opened the month with best at $11.75, 
but quality became less desirable, and 
best sold down to $11 by the middle 





One Hy our Flock Headers. The 5{: one wes sa 
Rambouillet Top at the 1935 : 
National Ram Sale. Our Uuialontel Grand bam Ewe. 


OUR 1936 OFFERINGS OF RAMBOUILLET RAMS 
BETTER THAN EVER 
Large, Well Grown Out, Polled and 


Horned Yearlings 


Many of Them Consigned to the Leading Ram Sales of the Country 
200 YEARLING EWES ALSO FOR SALE 


WYRN 8%. HANSEN 


Breeder of Rambouillets For Over Forty Years 


COLLINSTON, UTAH 




















Our New 1936 Crop 
of 


MADSEN -TYPE 
RAMBOUILLETS 


Now Offered to Our Many 
Friends and Customers 


Hearty, Big, Smooth, Long 
5 ee age — Stapled Yearlings That Will 
“DUKE”—KING OF RAMBOUILLETS Increase Your Profits. 
NEVER DEFEAT 


_ Pur Sale — 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY — AT REASONABLE PRICES 


100 OUTSTANDING YEARLING STUD RAMS 
700 SPLENDID YEARLING RANGE RAMS 
200 VERY CHOICE YEARLING CROSSBRED RAMS 


We Are Also Making a Special Offer on: 800 Good, Big, Hearty Registered Ewes, 
Mixed Ages, for September and October Delivery 


Single or Car Lots 


JOHN K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET FARM 


Phone 174 Mt. Pleasant, Utah 























The American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders Association 
(Incorporated in 1919 under laws of Ohio) 


Organized in 1889. Over 340,217 Rembouillets 
now on record. Membership Fee $10.00 


American Rambouillets are dual purpose. 
“More wool and mutton to the acre than any 
other breed,” and in addition to playing a 
most important part in the sheep industry 
of the United States, have been exported to 
nearly every country in the world. 


President—W. D. Candland, Mt. Pleasant, Ut. 

Vice-President—C. P. Raup, Springfield, Ohio 

Secretary-Treasurer—Mrs. Dwight Lincoln, 
Marysville, Ohio, 


DIRECTORS 
W. S. Alge. 
Frank L. Hall 
J. W. Owens. 
W. S. Hansen........... ...Collinston, Utah 
Joseph H. King........ Laramie, Wyoming 
Frank Bullard. ...-...... Woodland, Calif. 


Arlington, Ohio 
Crawford, Nebr. 
Ozona, Texas 








For history of the breed, list of members, 
pedigree blanks, etc,, address 
the Secretary 

















MERINO SHEEP 


Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness 
Write for Booklet and List of Breeders 
THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N 
GOWDY WILLIAMSON, Secretary 
XENIA, OHIO 

















THEY MUST BE SHROPSHIRES 


If You Want Even-Weight 
Market-Toppers 
In Your Lamb Crop 


Let us assist you in buying or selling 
at no extra cost to you 
The Farmer’s Dual-Purpose Sheep 


AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASS'N. 


C. Brougton, Pres. J. M. Wade, Sec’y-Treas. 
LAFAYETTE, IND. 











HAMPSHIRES 


The Hardy, Husky, Handsome 
Sheep. Raise Them for Mut- 


ton and Profit. Market 
Lambs in 100 Days. 


For hardiness of constitution, 
strength and vigor of lambs, quick 
development and fitness for market, 
the Hampshire stands at the top. 

Illustrated booklet and breeders’ 
list on request. 

WRITE 


American Hampshire Sheep 


Association 
72 WOODLAND AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 
Helen Tyler Belote, Actg. Secy. 


Frank Brown, President Carlton, Oregon 


PNGINGIN, 


7 


of the month. Clipped lambs, how- 
ever, showed strength and choice kinds 
were quoted up to $10, or higher, on 
the close compared with $9.50 a month 
ago. Spring lambs became more nu- 
merous late in the month and also 
showed some gain in weight. Com- 
pared with a month ago values are 40 
to 50 cents higher, with best on the 
close at $12. Several loads of Cali- 
fornias sold during the month from $10 
@l11, and one load of fed Californias 
from a Nebraska feed lot sold the last 
week at $12.25. The first shipment 
of Idahos reached the market on the 
19th and sold at $11.50, while two 
shipments since then reached $12. The 
market for ewes and wethers broke 
sharply during the month. On the close 
best shorn ewes sold $3.50@4, old 
wethers were quoted $4@5, two- 
year-olds $6@7, and yearlings up to 
$9. 
H. H. Madden. 





Stockyard Companies 
Reduce Weighing Charges 
on Country 
Purchases 


HE Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 

announced, as effective June 1, 
a charge of $5.00 per car for weighing 
range cattle and sheep purchased at 
points of origin to be weighed at North 
Salt Lake, and moving on through bill- 
ing. In the event the shipment is sold 
at North Salt Lake, the regular weigh- 
ing charge will apply. While August 
31 is given as the expiration date of 
this special provision, J. H. Mander- 
field, general manager of the Salt Lake 
yards, has stated that the period will 
probably be extended to include the 
fall shipments. 

A similar announcement has also 
been made by the stockyard companies 
at Denver and Ogden. If a portion of 
the shipment is sold at Denver or Og- 
den, such as the fat end, the regular 
yardage charges will apply on the por- 
tion sold, the $5.00 charge being 
credited on this. Shipments may be 
weighed at either point off the cars 
or after an agreed fill. 


The National Wool Grower 


Supreme Court Decision 
on Commission Rates 
at Chicago 
(Continued from page 12) 


than the consignment as a basis; that the 
rates were inconsistent with the level of costs 
and the trend of costs during 1933; and 
that the petitioners desired to prove the 
efficiency of their methods of handling ani- 
mals during 1933. Data in support of the 
petition was tendered and received. The 
Secretary reconsidered his prior decision, re- 
fusing a rehearing, and ordered certain in- 
creases in the rates. Within a month 
appellants presented an amended petition for 
rehearing which is not in the record but is 
sketched in the bill of complaint. The 
reasons advanced in support of the applica- 
tion are alleged to have been: A net re- 
duction of twenty-five per cent of gross 
income as compared with 1933 would result 
from the new schedule; such a reduction 
would render petitioners’ income insuflicient 
to pay the costs of doing business; the 
schedules promulgated were based on find- 
ings for the year 1931 and 1932 whereas, 
during 1933 and 1934, profound changes 
occurred which adversely affected the peti- 
tioners’ expenses. It thus appears that al- 
though the appellants had opportunity until 
one month prior to the making of the order 
to produce any evidence as to conditions pre- 
vailing during 1933, and to call attention 
to any conclusions to be drawn therefrom, 
they. delayed doing so until shortly after the 
order was issued. The delay in presenting 
proofs concerning these matters is un- 
explained. 

The amended petition was filed about 
three months after the original order issued. 
It is inconceivable that economic conditions 
had so altered in this brief period as to 
demonstrate that the new schedule of rates, 
if just when promulgated, had become un- 
just and oppressive. The schedule should 
have been given a trial and any alteration or 
modification should have been asked in the 
light of more extensive experience. We are 
unable to find anything arbitrary or un- 
reasonable in the denial of the petitions. 

6. The appellants insist that they were 
entitled to a trial de novo on the issue of 
confiscation and on the issue of the denial 
of the petitions for rehearing. 

A majority of the District Court said: 

“Having considered the new evidence of- 
fered for the first time in this court, and all 
the evidence offered before the Secretary, 
and having concluded, as we have, that there 
is no showing of confiscation, we find it 
unnecessary to determine whether the evi- 
dence offered for the first time in this court 
was admissible. Tagg Bros. & Moorehead vs. 
United States, 280 U. S. 420.” 

One of the judges, in a separate opinion, 
stated: 
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1936 


Offers More Hope 
for the 
Sheep Industry 


Our Rams Are Better Grown 
and in Better Flesh Than 


for Several Years. 


We have a very choice lot of 
rams, exceptionally good studs, 


both two-year-olds and yearlings. 


We offer for sale 300 head 
yearling grade ewes, well grown 
and in good flesh, after shearing 
May 15th. 


Wilford Day 


PAROWAN, UTAH 
Phone 28-J-3 P. O. Box 179 








RAMBOUILLETS 





“I do not concur in the findings of this 
Court which adopt in toto the findings of 
fact made by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Some of them, particularly those relating to 
salesmanship, costs and allowances for busi- 
ness getting and maintaining expenses are, 
in my opinion, against the weight of evi- 
dence. However, I am not prepared to say 
that the findings were made without any 
evidence to support them. I join, therefore, 
in the entry of the decree dismissing the 
bill.” 

It is to be noted that in spite of the al- 
legations of the bill the case does not 
involve any question of confiscation. The 
appellants employ little physical property in 
their business and no complaint is made as 
to the allowance of interest on such as they 
do employ. They render a personal service 
and the issue before the Secretary was 
whether the uniform schedule of rates for 
that service was or was not reasonable. On 
this issue he was bound to afford the appel- 
lants due process. In fact he gave them 
adequate notice and accorded them a full 
hearing. He carefully weighed the evidence, 
as demonstrated by voluminous and detailed 
findings; he exposed with candor the facts 
and considerations forming the basis of his 
ultimate conclusions. The appellants had 
opportunity for a full presentation of their 
case. Under Section 316 of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act the district court sits not to 
afford a trial de novo but to review the 
administrative action. Tagg Bros. & Moor- 
head vs. United States, supra, p. 433. No 
reason appears why the appellants could not 
be afforded due process of law by a review 
of any questions they deemed material upon 
the record as made in the administrative 
proceeding, or why the delay, expense and 
burden of a new trial should be imposed 
simply because they demanded it. The issue 
before the Secretary was not confiscation 
but the reasonableness of a charge for per- 
sonal service. No new or different issue 
could have been presented upon a trial de 
novo. We think the court correctly held 
that its function was the consideration of 
questions raised upon the record made be- 
fore the Secretary. 

Little need be said concerning the claim 
that a trial de novo should have been afford- 
ed the appellants on the question of their 
right to a hearing. As has been said, the bill 
of complaint summarizes the petition and 
amended petition for rehearing and asserts 
that the Secretary arbitrarily refused to 
grant them. No evidence in support of this 
allegation was tendered in the District 
Court. It is idle to discuss the right of the 


. appellants to make a showing in this behalf 


in the District Court when in fact none was 
made or attempted and the court was left, 
as we are, with no light on the subject save 
what is afforded by the record before the 
Secretary and the averments of the com- 
plaint. 

The decree is affirmed. 


KING BROS. CO. 


Breeders of 


RAMBOUILLET AND 
CORRIEDALE SHEEP 


Laramie Wyoming 


Yearling Rambouillet Ewe—Champion at Port- 
land International. Weight 233 pounds. Sired 
by Briggs 2081, purchased by us at the 
National Ram Sale. 


Two-year-old Corriedale Ram—Champion at 

Portland International and Denver Stock Show. 

Weight 311 pounds. King Bros. Co. 2770, 
sired by Imported Guthrie C.-28-8, 


We Offer 
For the Season’s Trade 


2000 RAMBOUILLET AND 
CORRIEDALE RAMS 


Also Ewes of Both Breeds 
SOLD SINGLY OR IN CAR LOTS 











AMERICAN CORRIEDALE ASS’N. 


The best combination lamb and wool pro- 
ducing breed. Established for 65 years All 
foundation stock from New Zealand and Aus- 
tralian certified flocks. Registration Fees—650c. 

Pres.—Herbert T. Blood, Denver, Colo. 
Vice Pres.—L. L. Crane, Santa Rosa, Calif. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Fredrick §S. Hultz, 818 

Sheridan St., Laramie, Wyo. 

DIRECTORS 
B. F. Creech....,............Morgantown, W. Va, 
A. Estelline, South Dakota 
Richard ee Birds ‘Landing, Calif. 
a EE Ee College Station, Texas 
J. ~- Laramie, Wyoming 
Nebraska 


Howard Miller. 
R. W. Phillips ~Heatineviie Oregon 
Ft. Collins, Colo. 


John Toliver. 

J. H. Whitmore.. 

Cyrus Young St. Anthony, Idaho 
For History of the Breed, List of Members, Rules 
and Pedigree Blanks Address the Secretary 
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For Sale in Carload Lots 


T. J. HUDSPETH 


June, 1936 


Around the Range Country 


(Continued from page 10) 


Winter death loss was about average 
in this locality. 

The average price paid for wool in 
this vicinity is 22 cents. The wool was 
fine and fine-medium with about a 65 
per cent shrinkage. 

Lambs here have nearly all been sold 
at about $8.25 for fat, and $7 for 
feeders, f.o.b. ranch. 

Supplies cost a little more than a 
year ago, and cost of producing lambs 
and wool is going to be a little greater. 

Coyotes are about the same in num- 
ber as last year, but dogs are getting 
worse. 

We appreciate the National Wool 
Grower very much. 

E. B. Blair 


NEVADA 


Dry, warm weather prevailed most 
of the month, though near the begin- 
ning, and again at the close frosty 
weather occurred at the higher eleva- 
tions. Windy weather aided in drying 
out, or retarding the growth of, vege- 
tation in places. Irrigated crops made 
good growth, but ranges, especially 
over the southern portion, and the 
lower valleys elsewhere, are beginning 
to need rain badly. Cattle and sheep, 
however, have done fairly well as a 
general rule. Alfalfa hay crops promise 
fairly well. 


UTAH 


This was a dry month. Precipitation 
was not only deficient everywhere, but 
temperatures were abnormally high 
and winds were greater than usual, pro- 
ducing dust storms and desiccating 
vegetation materially at times. A fairly 
good start was made by range forage, 
a8 a result of the end-of-April storm, 
but conditions were too drying after- 
ward to maintain a good growth. Live- 
stock have held up in fairly satisfactory 
condition only because they have been 
moving steadily to higher ranges where 
the effects of the drought are least. 


Fountain Green 

Feed and weather conditions have 
been fair, but it is now getting very dry 
(May 27), and we are very much in 
need of rain. Prospects for summer 
feed on the range are good. The sheep 
wintered well, but suffered some during 
the spring. 

Wool transactions have been made 
at 27% cents. 

The number of lambs saved this 
spring is better than that of last year. 
Buyers have offered 7 cents for lambs 
for fall delivery, but no contracts were 
made. 

The cost of producing lambs and 
wool in 1936 will be greater than it was 
in 1935. 

More coyotes—but the W.P.A. are 
our worst trouble here. 


J. H. Mikkelsen 


Heber 

Our feed is rather short and back- 
ward (May 26). Last May it was 
good, but two years ago, it was the same 
as this year. Feed on the spring range 
is short, but the ground is in good con- 
dition. Summer feed prospects are 
good. 

The winter death loss has been about 
average with me, though some have not 
fared so well. I think lambing results 
have been a little better than in 1935. 

From 21 to 28 cents has been paid in 
wool transactions, the wool grading 
from fine to quarter blood. 

Producing lambs and wool is going to 
cost more in 1936 than it did in 1935. 

In this locality, we seem to have 
about the same number of coyotes. 

J. W. Mahoney 


Parowan 

Although the weather has been ideal 
for lambing, it is too dry now, compar- 
able to the 1934 drought. Because of the 
minimum of moisture, summer feed 
prospects are only fair. Ewes are be- 
coming difficult to handle because of 
dry feeds. 

Compared with other years, our death 
loss last winter was from 3 to 10 per 
cent lower. 





SHEEP RANCH BARGAIN 


A 6400-acre sheep ranch in Beaverhead County, 
Montana, can be purchased at a bargain, from 
owner—a widow of former proprietor, who built 
plant, which was highly successful; and can be 
made very profitable by any practical sheepman. 
Red Rock River runs through the ranch, furnish- 
ing irrigation for about half the ranch. Also 
extra Reservoir Rights. Fine home; also three 
sets of residence buildings, with abundance of 
outbuildings with lambing, dipping and shearing 
sheds. Oiled highway between Salt Lake City 
and Butte runs through ranch; and Oregon Short 
Line Railroad Station on ranch. Has Livestock 
permits on Forest Reserve. and several sections 
of State Land leased and well fenced. 

nch must be seen to appreciate its sheep- 
producing possibilities. 


For Full Particulars, Address: 


P. O. BOX 666 Dillon, Montana 








CORRIEDALES 

The Corriedale is a breed made to order for the 
ideal combination of wool production and mutton 
carcass. It is adaptable to all conditions. Fot 
greater profits, breed Corriedales. Write us fot 
literature and list of breeders. 

NATIONAL CORRIEDALE SHEEP ASSN. 

Pure Bred Live Stock Record Bldg. 

Union Stock Yards Chicago, Tk 








AHLANDERS’ SHEEP CAMP TRAILER 


Will save 
you $75 per 
month in 
feed of 
horses, and 
yet give 
you the use 
of your 
truck for 
hauling 
lambs, feed, 
etc. 

ERO PR SG 
Can be drawn by car or saddle horse. Has 
full sized bed, stove, cupboard, table, bins, 
drawers, large storage compartments, etc. 
100% weatherproof. Insulated steel top. 
Write for detalis and prices 
AHLANDER MANUFACTURING CO. 
476 So. University Ave. Provo, Utah 











FOR ALL 
LIVESTOCK 


WORM CAPSULES 


(TETRACHLORETHYLENE C.T.) effectively 


DESTROYS STOMACH WORMS 
IN SHEEP — ALSO LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS & HOOKWORMS 
inOTHER LIVESTOCK, HOGS, DOGS,etc. 
Easy to give, safe, exact in dose—Nema 
Capsules, Lp: ge used, do a thorough 
job without ill drug effect— Low cost. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


Worm Bulletin, No. 
650 tells you the right 


—— S| 

waytowormlivestock 
and No. 661, the right 
way to worm poultry. 

Helpful, Practical 

Instructive. 

WRITE TO DESK N-13-F 

Animal Industry Dept. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


WORM 
BULLETINS 
NO. 650 
AND 
NO. 661 




















BLOW-FLY REPELLENT 

ANIMAS WOUND DRESSING 
Ul.__téd ita _h 

eiten Docking, Castrating, 
Wire Cuts, Wool Maggots, Grub 
in Head, Ear Salve, Snotty Nose, 
Soothing, Healing, Non-poisonous. 

The Perfect Wound Dressing. 

SOLD UNDER POSITIVE 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE 


American Turpentine & Tar Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 




















Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your saddle 
by getting manufacturer’s prices. 
Send for our FREE _ illustrated 
catalog. 


THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. 
1651 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 





Ovine Mixed Infection Bacterin 
|. tpenmpeenientey for the treatment of complicated 

cases occurring with hemorrhagic septicemia 
with secondary infections. 

This bacterin is steadily coming into wide use by 
western sheepmen. Many report the complete stop- 
ping of death losses upon vaccinating flocks. 


Wool has been sold from 21 to 26% 
cents. 

No lambs have been contracted for 
fall delivery. We have had some offers 
of 7 to 71% cents. 

Lambs and wool will cost us 10 to 25 
per cent more to produce this year. 

Coyotes were so numerous last year, 
it was impossible to count them. All the 
pups must have lived, with no mortality 
among the aged stuff, for the trappers 
have done good work. Coyotes are too 
smart for stockmen. We need professors 
or politicians to combat their wit and 


wisdom. Marsden Livestock Co. 


COLORADO 


Cool weather, the first in ten days, 
was attended over the eastern counties 
by moderately heavy rains. Much 
warmer weather during the rest of the 


FRANKLIN 


VACCINES 
and SUPPLIES 


Getting Rid of Worms in Sheep and Goats 


The Mixed Infection Bacterin is preferred for cases of FRANKLIN Drench Powder is effective for expelling both the stomach 


sickness where there is difficulty in diagnosing the trouble. 
Also Ovine Hemorrhagic Septicemia 


erin nkli ood for 320 deces fi theep or 
Bact and Fra lin Hemor- Eis. Price $4.50. ieee. pro =o 160 mature animals or 320 young, $2.40. 


Protect Your Sheep from Theft with Nose Brand 


rhagic Septicemia Aggressin 


worms and tapeworms. In addition to the copper sulphate and nicotine 
sulphate, it contains other medicinal ingredients that help expel the killed 
worms and heal the lacerated linings of the intestines. 
be —e to Lace powder. 


‘ater only need 


A aa will make 5 gallons of drench solution. This is 
goats, or 640 doses for lambs or 


The latter is effective for prevention and is extensively FRANKLIN Brand-em-ol is a over branding liquid that makes a 


used for immunizing at time of shipping. 


clear, lasting brand without hea: 


inexpensive and easy to apply. 


Half pint 75¢c, pint $1.25, quart $2.25. vs for the Brand-em-ol Reallion This Book Mailed 
O.M.FRANKLIN BLACKLEG SERUM CO. i. 2" S72 oof" gl Lt 








The rapid growth of the Ogden Mar- 
ket in recent years is the result of an 
increasing market demand. An outlet 
in any direction makes buyers compete 
in the purchase of lambs. 





An Active Market Demand Exists for Your Lambs 
AT OGDEN 


All the Advantages of a Large Market are 
Brought Hundreds of Miles Closer To You 


WHEN READY TO SELL CONSIGN TO 


The Ogden Live Stock Market 


Livestock may be distributed east or 
west to meet the demand prevailing in 
large consuming areas. Direct rail lines 
and "through" trains shorten the ship- 
ping time. 








The National Wool Grower 


month rapidly depleted the soil mois. 
ture storage, but additional local rains 
helped, especially over the southeast. 
ern portion the last week or ten days 
of the month. All crops, pastures and 
ranges were benefited materially over 
the southeastern portion, but on the 
western slope rain would help generally. 
Livestock have done fairly well as q 
general rule. 


Dolores 


Conditions of feed and weather 
on the range have been good, and 
about average compared with May of 
the two or three previous years. Pros- 
pects for summer feed are also good 
(May 25). 

Our winter death loss was very 
light. We saved a greater number of 
lambs this spring than last. 

A 20-cent advance has been paid for 
good grade wools having a light shrink- 
age. 

The cost of producing lambs and 
wool this year should be about the same 
as last year. 

J. J. Harris 


Monte Vista 


The weather was very mild through 
April, and range feed started much 
earlier than it did a year ago. Heavy 
snow in the mountains will start sum- 
mer feed off well. 

Our death loss last winter was about 
average. Lambing so far is much better 
than last year. 

Wools have been bought at from 25 
to 28 cents. 

Supplies are slightly higher this year, 
and our cost of production will also be 
slightly higher in 1936 than in 1935. 

We have many more coyotes than we 
had five years ago, though the number 
is about the same as last year. 

Burt E. Haigler 


NEW MEXICO 


Nearly normal temperatures pre- 
vailed, week after week, and the east- 
ern half of the state especially was 
visited with generous showers, chiefly 
in the latter part of the month. These 
rains were widespread and substantial 
ly relieved the drought nearly every- 
where over the eastern counties. Rail 
is badly needed over the extreme south- 
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western portion, where rains were not 
reported. Many animals were moved 
steadily to higher ranges, and have 
done well as a general rule. Most ir- 
rigated crops are good. 


Hope 


Weather and feed conditions were 
very good up to April 1, but have been 
very dry and poor since then. 

About 25 per cent more ewes were 
bred to lamb than last year About the 
same number of ewe lambs were kept 
over last fall for breeding purposes. 

The lamb crop is from 15 to 30 per 
cent higher. 

Production costs will be from 15 to 
25 per cent greater in 1936 than in 
1935. 

Coyotes are 50 per cent more numer- 
ous than a year ago. The losses on ewes 
and lambs are greater than the previous 
year. 

Casabonne Brothers 


Turn 


We have had scattering showers and 
the range is fair (May 29), better in 
fact than in 1934 or 1933, but not so 
good as last year at this time. The 
spring range is very dry in spots, but 
fair in other places. Summer feed is 
fair just now, we need rain badly. 

We had an average death loss last 
winter. I think there will be more 
lambs for sale this fall than in 1935 
as everyone I have talked with has 
lambed 90 per cent up and is in high 
spirits. 

Our costs are about the same as last 
year. 

Coyotes have not increased, but 
neither have they decreased. ' 

J. W. Conant 


Wagon Mound 


We have had a few showers, but not 
enough to do the feed any good. This 
May is away below the average of the 
last few years. Prospects for feed are 
very poor as we need heavy showers to 
start feed. 

Early lambing was about 20 per cent 
better, and late lambing about the same 
as last year. 

We had no feed bill this year, and 


the cost of production should be 
smaller. 

We do not have many coyotes at the 
present time, though they may come 
later in the season. 

Culley & Martin Co. 


Hope 

May was a dry month up to the 23rd 
when good general rains commenced, 
the best we have had for several years. 
Tn general, the feed situation is better 
than a year ago, because we have had 
so much more moisture, but last year 
we had a few early showers which gave 
us fairly good grass during May. How- 
ever, it turned dry soon with only a 
few spotted showers to relieve the situ- 
ation. In 1934 conditions were just 
about as they were last year; a few 
early showers which helped the feed 
situation during May, but no more 
showers so the feed was dry about the 
first of June. But in every way con- 
ditions in our vicinity are better now, 
May 31, than for about five years. 





BRYDON BROS. HARNESS 
& SADDLERY CO. 


Manufacturers of Complete 
HARNESS AND SADDLERY EQUIPMENT 
Established Over 30 Years 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
215 South Main St. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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North Salt Lake 


The First Inter-Mountain Live % 
Stock Market—owned and oper- % 
ated by Local Stockmen. 


Gateway to Eastern and Coast 
(Los Angeles and San Francisco) % 
markets. 

For Best of Service East or 
West, bill to Feed at 
North Salt Lake 


e 


SALT LAKE 
UNION STOCK YARDS 
North Salt Lake, Utah 








PUTAWAY VIEV = 
REINFORCED RIB> 
R SIZES: LAMB. SHEEP 


TAG SATTACHED HOG & CATTLE 








FORT WORTH FRONTIER CENTENNIAL 





The Official 





Centennial Livestock Exposition of Texas 


$75,000 in Premiums 


October 3—Il 


This is the largest premium list ever offered on a complete Livestock Show 


in the Southwest. 


$8,500 IN PREMIUMS FOR SHEEP AND ANGORA GOATS AND FOR 


WOOL AND MOHAIR EXHIBITS. 


This includes classifications for Rambouillet, Delaine-Merino, Hampshire, 
Shropshire, Southdown, Corriedale, Romney-Marsh, Dorsets, Cheviot, Oxford, 
Suffolk, Lincoln, Cotswold and Karakul Sheep and for Angora Goats. 

One of our principal exhibit buildings is being remodeled into a modern 
Sheep and Goat barn, with judging arena. 

This will be the principal Sheep and Goat Show in the Nation this year. 
Also, premiums on Beef Cattle, Dairy Cattle, Carload Feeder Cattle and Fat 
Steers; Draft Horses and Mules, Poultry, Turkeys and Agriculture. 


Come to Fort Worth—The Livestock Center of the Southwest 
PLENTY OF ENTERTAINMENT 


RODEO 


HORSE SHOW 


FRONTIER VILLAGE 


Entertainment and Frontier attractions start July Ist 
and extend through October 














(he 
HOTEL UTAH 
Salt Lake City 


Seasoned travelers appreciate 
the reasonable prices, the 
cordial hospitality and up-te- 
date appointments of this 
distinguished hotel. 


——$<@————— 


Rooms without bath................ $2.00 per day 
Rooms with bath ..........00 2.50 and up 








=r N Raa ee PRS 
SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 


67 W. BROADWAY SALT LAKE CITY,UT. 
Send for Free Samples 








Goes farther, more 
economical. Approved and 
used by progressive sheepmen 
here. Brands wet sheep as effec- 
rele on as dry. Positively does not mat or harm 
the fibres. Stays on in all kinds of weather. Avail- 
able in black, red and green. Ask your dealer. 
For Sale by 
ROSRET ANA, | WOOL GROWERS ASS’N 
Helena, Montana 
Stock Also Carried at 
Salt Lake City - - -C.F. Wiegs, 224 8. W. Temple St. 
Portland, Oregon anning Warehouse Co. 
San Antonio, Merchants Transfer Co. 
San Fi San Francisco Warehouse Co. 


Made by WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS, Ine. 
1908 CLIFTON AVE., CHICAG 


STAYS ON’: SCOURS OUT 








Letterheads 


For National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation Members 


With the Official Association Emblem 
watermarked in the paper. 
Write for Samples and Prices 


PARAGON PRINTING COMPANY 
122 W. 2nd South Salt Lake City, Utah 











SHEEPMEN'S BOOKS 
Hults & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool... 8.00 
Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry on 

and Pasture 4.50 
Sampson’s Native American Forage 
Plants 5.00 


Sampson’s Range and Pasture 
Management 4.00 











FOR SALE BY 


National Wool Growers Assn. 
509 McCornick Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah 








The lamb crop is about the same 
size as that of 1935, and offers are al- 
ready being made to contract lambs at 
7 to 7% cents. Fine medium wool 
shrinking 65 per cent is being pur- 
chased at 27% cents. 

Coyotes are less troublesome in our 
community because many of the big 
ranchers are putting up sheep proof 
fences, hiring trappers, hunting with 
dogs, and also using airplanes to spot 
the coyotes. 

J. H. Clements 


Encino 

Weather conditions have been good 
during May, but feed is short (the 
28th). It is just about the same as 
it was in 1933 and 1934, not as good 
as last year at this time. Spring range 
feed is short and dry, although there 
have been a few local showers, and 
conditions on the summer range do not 
look any too promising. 

A few lambs have been contracted 
for fall delivery at 7 cents. Our lamb 
crop was a little below that of last 
year. 

Productions costs are going up. 
Also, coyotes—they are more numer- 
ous each year. 

W. W. Conn 


ARIZONA 


Unseasonably high temperatures 
prevailed through most of the month, 
and the two words “No Rain” were 
utilized frequently to show a progres- 
sive increase in the intensity of the 
drought, affecting the public ranges 
generally. It was good haying weather, 
and irrigated lands have yielded fairly 
well. However, it is early in the sea- 
son, and cattle have done very well, 
yielding an excellent calf crop nearly 
everywhere. 


WESTERN TEXAS 

Temperatures averaged well above 
normal, especially after the first week 
or so; but rains were deficient until the 
latter part of the month when local 
showers set in, which were moderately 
heavy in places and at times. Grains 
and pastures had previously needed 
rain very badly and there are spots still 
in need, though most of the area is 
amply supplied with its immediate 
needs for moisture. 
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MR. WOOL GROWER 
Write for My Consignment 
Proposition 
BEN HEMMERLIN 


Commission Only 
212 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 


25 Years’ Experience 

















Marketing Western 
Wools Since 1921 


ere 
Pacific 
Wool Growers 
7134 N. W. 14th Ave. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Oregon - Washington - Idaho 
California - Nevada 




















ermi Jabs 


have pronounced advantages over any liquid 
drench. IN TABLET FORM. Contain Kamala in 
effective size dose as well as Copper and 
Nicotine Sulphates. 

DOUBLE DUTY TABLETS FOR BOTH STOMACH 
AND TAPE WORMS AT ONE HANDLING. 
Ask for FREE FOLDER, with full in- 
formation on methods and product. 


DENVER HOG SERUM co. 


Denver, Ce 
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SE. WARNS 


June, 1936 


Fort Stockton 


In some localities conditions are just 
fair, and in others, excellent (May 29). 
We had fine rains in May and feed on 
the spring range is fine. Prospects for 
summer feed are above average for this 
part of the state. 

The death loss was very light the 
past winter and the lamb crop is about 
30 per cent larger than last year’s. 
There have been very few lambs con- 
tracted to date. 

From 32 to 33% cents is being paid 
for wool. 

Producing lambs and wool in 1936 
should cost less because less feeding is 
necessary. 

We have fewer coyotes than for some 


time past. 
Lloyd Ligon 


Mullin 


We are having good weather and feed 
very good this month. We have had 
in May of the last two or three years. 
Prospects for spring and summer feed 
on the range are also good (May 29). 


Wool has been sold recently for 30 
cents. 
Production costs will be a little high- 
et this year than in 1935. 
J. M. Lee 


Benjamin 


Conditions on the range have been 
very good this month. We have had 
good rains and the feed is plentiful. 
Prospects for summer feed are also 
good. 

We had a good lamb crop. 

In recent-wool transactions, prices of 
30 to 32 cents have been paid. 

Our cost of production should be less 
this year due to the good range. 

The number of coyotes is less, though 
we still have quite a few. We do not 
have many sheep in this section, but I 
think this will be a good sheep section 
when we get rid of the predatory ani- 
mals. Don’t suppose there are over 
3,000 sheep in this county. 

Jack Idol 





Index to Advertisers 





COMMERCIAL 
CAMP WAGONS AND TENTS 
Ahlander Mfg. Co., Provo, Utah 
EAR TAGS, BRANDS ,EMASCULATORS, ETC. 


American Turpentine & Tar Co., New Orleans 
(Pinetrel) 








Wm. Cooper & Nephews. 
Denver Hog Serum Co., Denver, Colo. 





O. M. Franklin Blackleg Serum Co 





Intermountain Stamp Works, Salt Lake City. 
Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich 
Salt Lake Stamp Co., Salt Lake City. 


LIVESTOCK SHOWS 
Fort Worth Frontier Centennial 





MISCELLANEOUS 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City. 





Paragon Printing Co., Salt Lake City....................... 
Salt Lake Engraving Co., Salt Lake City. 


PACKERS 


Armour & Co. 
Swift & Co. 








SADDLES AND HARNESS 


Brydon Bros. Harness & Saddlery Co., 
215 So. Main, Los Angeles.. 


Western Saddle Mfg. Co., 1651 Larimer St., 
Denver, Colo. .. 








SHEARING EQUIPMENT 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. 





SHEEP RANCH 


Sheep Ranch Bargain—Box 666, Dillon, Mont.........3! 


STOCK YARDS 
Chicago Union Stock Yards 
Denver Union Stock Yards. 
Kansas City Stock Yards. 
Ogden Union Stockyards Co 
Omaha Union Stock Yards 
Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 








WooL 
Ben Hemmerlin, Boston, Mass............-....c-scsssssseeeseeceeeeees 
National Wool Marketing Corporation 
Pacific Wool Growers 


CORRIEDALES 
King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyo 


RAMBOUILLETS 
Wilford Day, Parowan, Utah 
W. S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah. 
T. J. Hudspeth, Seligman, Ariz.....................--:cecescessseeees 
King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyo 
J. K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 











SUFFOLKS 
Suffolkdale Meadows, Ilderton, Ont. Canada 


BREED ASSOCIATIONS 
American and Delaine Merino, Xenia, Ohio.... 
American Corriedale, Laramie, Wyo 
American Hampshire, Detroit, Mich 





American Rambouillet, Marysville, Ohio. 
American Shropshire, Lafayette, Indiana 
National Corriedale, Union Stock Yards, Chicago.... 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Grenville 


The late lamb crop is very much 
better than the early one due to better 
weather conditions. We had warm 
weather during the last part of April 
and most of May. The pastures are 
coming right along but moisture is 
needed (May 24). 

Wool is selling now for 26 cents or a 
little higher. These sales are under- 
mining the market, and in my opinion 
there should be some kind of regula- 
tion to prevent the small grower from 
dumping his wool on the market. East- 
ern South Dakota alone has several 
thousand small growers. 

H. Raedsch 





Airplanes for Forest 
Patrol 


HE Forest Service has recently 

announced the letting of contracts 
for airplane patrol of national forests 
of California for the 1936 season. Last 
year forest officers acting as observers 
spent 151 hours in the air scouting the 
spread of forest fires and directing the 
ground forces in the control of large 
fires. 


Experiments are being carried on by 
the Forest Service in the use of air- 
planes for actual fire combat by the 
use of chemical bombs and water di- 
rected on small fires to retard their 
spread until ground fire fighting crews 
arrive. The most striking development 
is that of a new ultra short wave radio 
of extremely light weight for use on 
airplanes. In recent tests, foresters on 
the ground talked with observers in 
the air at an altitude of several thou- 
sand feet. 


The states of Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho and Montana contain 55 per cent 
of the remaining national supply of 
timber; the timber stand of these four 
states is equivalent to nearly 90 per 
cent of the total coniferous timber of 
Canada. . 

—Forest Service News 
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@ The American housewife, year in, year 

out, spends about the same percentage of 

her income for meat. In years when in- 
comes are low, the amount spent for meat is low, even though the supply is large. 
In this way the housewife really controls the price of meat, and in doing so she 
controls the price of livestock. 


Armour and Company is constantly trying to help women to fully appreciate the 
importance of meat in the diet. For meat is a body-building, strength-giving food; 
it helps develop red blood, strong teeth and bones, and supplies valuable vitamins. 


Armour’s magazine and newspaper advertising, and home economics booklets , 
stress the values of meat. Such advertising, it is hoped, will gradually increase the 
percentage of the national income spent for meat, and this in turn will increase 
the price which the packers are able to pay you livestock producers for your prod- 
uct. We hope that there will be a steady improvement in this condition. 


POACCO Saiiising 


President 


ARMOUR 4np COMPANY 








